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AUDUBONIANA. 
BY REV. EDWARD GUIBERT. 
HERE is now living at Tarrytown, on the | contained in the original edition of John James 
Hudson River, in the enjoyment ofa ripe | Audubon’s “ Birds of America.” His name is 
ald age, the artist who, during the years from | Robert Havell, and naturally he is full of rem- 
1827 to 1834, engraved and colored the plates | iniscence and anecdote of the great ornitholo- 
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gist. Isat with him for some hours one even- 


ing, not a long while ago, and gathered from | 


him the interesting “ana,” which we subjoin. 

John James Audubon was born in Louisiana, 
about the year 1782. He was of French de- 
scent, and giving early evidence of remarkable 
genius, his parents determined to send him to 
Paris to be educated. When but a child he 
was passionately fond of birds and animals. 
A rare specimen of either he would pursue 
with much of the eagerness that marked his 
after-years. While in Paris he attended the 
schools of natural history and art, and took 
lessons in drawing from the celebrated master, 
David. He returned to America in his eight- 
eenth year, and settled down to a farmer’s life 
near Philadelphia. It was while thus engaged 
that he began the series of sketches that event- 
ually developed into his greatest work, “ The 
Birds of America.” Here he was married and 
his eldest child was born. 

After the lapse of some years his desire for 
the wilds of the then far West led him to re- 
move to what was the wilderness of Ken- 
tucky. At first he engaged in commerce, but 
his natural bent soon led him to observe and 
sketch the objects which afterward were to 
make him illustrious. About this time, when 
he was but an amateur in ornithological stu- 
dies, he met the then famous Wilson at Louis- 
ville, who was procuring subscribers for his 
work upon the same topic. He called on Au- 
dubon and asked him to add his name to the 
list. A comparison of his work with that 
which Audubon had already performed so af- 
fected Wilson, that though Audubon showed 
him every attention and kindness while he 
stayed in Louisville, he did not return his 
friendship with any degree of warmth, but re- 
corded in his diary, when he departed, that 
“ literature or art had not a friend in the place.” 

In 1811 Audubon forsook commerce and 
sought the bayous of Florida, where he spent a 
number of years in adding to his collection. 

In 1824 he returned to Philadelphia, and 
from thence journeyed to New York, where 
his productions were received with great ap- 
plause. After a further sojourn among the 
pathless forests of the Northwest, he determined 
to visit Europe, in order that the materials he 
had been accumulating with such self-denying 
toil might be given to the world. 

In 1826 he sailed for England, where he was 
cordially received. “The hearts of all warmed 
toward Audubon,” says Professor Wilson, “ who 
were capable of conceiving the difficulties, 
dangers, and sacrifices that must have been en- 





countered, endured, and overcome before ge- 
nius could have embodied these, the glory of 
its innumerable triumphs. The man himself is 
just what you would expect from his produc- 
tions—full of fine enthusiasm and intelligence, 
most interesting in his looks and manners, a 
perfect gentleman, and esteemed by all who 
know him for the simplicity and frankness of 
his nature.” Throwing himself into his work 
with ardor, he developed his plans of publica- 
tion. His friends pointed out the madness of 
the project, but he afterward wrote, “My 
heart was nerved, and my reliance on that 
Power on whom all must depend brought 
bright anticipations of success.” 

Kit North was one who could well appreci 
ate such a great-hearted man as Audubon. In 
Blackwood’s Magazine for January, 1835, he 
gives the following account of a visit the natu- 
ralist made to Edinburgh: 

“ We were sitting one night, lately, all alone 
by ourselves, almost unconsciously eying the 
fire without flame, in the many-visioned grate, 
but at times aware of the symbols and emblems 
there beautifully built up of the ongoings of 
human life, when a knocking, not loud but 
resolute, came to the front door, followed by 
the rustling thrill of the bell-wire, and then by 
a tinkling far below, too gentle to waken the 
house that continued to enjoy the undisturbed 
dream of its repose. At first we supposed it 
might be but some late home-going knight 
errant from a feast of shells, in a mood ‘be 
tween malice and true-love,’ seeking to disquiet 
the slumbers of Old Christopher, in expectation 
of seeing his night-cap (which he never wears) 
popped out of the window, and of hearing his 
voice (of which he is chary in the open alr) 
simulating a scold upon the audacious sleep- 
breaker. So we benevolently laid back our 
head on our easy-chair and pursued our specu- 
lations on the state of affairs in general—and 
more particularly on the floundering fall of 
that inexplicable people—the Whigs. We had 
been wondering, and of our wondering found 
no end, what could have been their chief rea- 
sons for committing suicide. It appeared a 
case of very singular féelo-de-se—for they had so 
timed the ‘rash act’ as to excite strong suspi- 
cions in the public mind that his Majesty had 
committed murder. Circumstances, however, 
had soon come to light that proved to demon- 
stration that the wretched Ministry had laid 
violent hands on itself, and effected its purpose 
by strangulation. * * * 

“But the knocking would not leave the 
door—and listening ‘to its character, we were 
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assured that it came from the fist of a friend, 
who saw light through the chinks of the shut- 
ter, and knew, moreover, that we never put on 
the shroud of death’s pleasant brother, sleep, till 
‘ae wee short hour ayont the twal,’ and often 
not till earliest cock-crow, which chanticleer 
utters somewhat drowsily and then replaces 
his head beneath his wing, supported on one 
side by a partlet, on the other by a hen. So 
we gathered up our slippered feet from the rug, 
lamp in hand stalked along the lobbies, un- 
chained and unlocked the oak which our faith- 
ful night-porter Somnus had sported—and lo! 
a figure muffled up in a cloak, and furred like 
a Russ, who advanced familiarly into the hall, 
extended both hands, and then embracing us, 
bade God bless us, and pronounced, with some- 
what of a foreign accent, the name in which 
we and the world rejoice— Christopher North !’ 
We were not slow in returning the hug frater- 
nal, for who was it but the ‘ American Woods- 
man!’—even Audubon himself—fresh from the 
Floridas, and breathing of the pure air of far- 
off Labrador! * * * 

“Tt was quite a Noctes. Audubon told us— 
by snatches—all his travels, history, with many 
an anecdote interspersed of the dwellers among 
the woods—bird, beast, and man. 

“ All this and more he told us, with a cheer- 
ful voice and animated eyes, while the dusky 
hours were noiselessly wheeling the chariot 
of Night along the star-losing sky ; and we too 
had something to tell him of our own home- 
loving obscurity, not ungladdened by studies 
sweet in the forest—till Dawn yoked her dap- 
pled coursers for one single slow stage, and 
then jocund Morn leaping up on the box, took 
the ribbons in her rosy fingers, and, after a 
dram of dew, blew her bugle, and drove like 
blazes right on toward the gates of Day.” 

When Audubon first arrived in the English 
metropolis the greatest obstacle in the way of 
his success was the lack of a competent artist 
to reproduce his sketches. Of engravers there 
were plenty, but no one of them would venture 
to undertake a work of such magnitude. Mr. 
Havell at this time had acquired a goodly rep- 
utation as a line engraver and colorer, and 
Audubon having called upon him urged him to 
take the drawing of the Baltimore oriole and 
see what he could do with it. In two weeks 
the copy was finished and laid before the nat- 
aralist. He examined it carefully, and then 
with great animation began to dance about the 
room, exclaiming, gleefully, “ The jig is up, the 
jig is up!” The artist supposed he was dis- 
pleased with the result, and with some feeling 





asked whether he was satisfied or not. Audu- 
bon replied, “ Your copy is so well done that I 
can not tell the one from the other.” From 
that time the entire work was intrusted to Mr. 
Havell’s charge. 

Audubon when in Edinburgh wore his hair 
in long ringlets. He took much pleasure in its 
luxuriance; but his friends insisted that the 
outré appearance it gave him would affect him 
unpleasantly in London, and that. he must 
therefore cut it off. It was not until the day 
before his departure that he yielded the point 
and submitted to the barber. When shorn, the 
effect upon him was so great that he shut him- 
self up for hours, and only found consolation 
in the following obituary notice which he 
entered upon his journal: 





“Epinsuren, March 19, 1827. 

“This day my hair was sacrificed, and the will of 
God usurped by the wishes of Man. 

“As the barber clipped my locks rapidly, it re- 
minded me of the horrible times of the French Revo- 
lution, when the same operation was performed upon 
all the victims murdered by the guillotine. My heart 
sank low. JOHN J. AUDUBON.” 











The margin ‘of the sheet is painted black, 
nearly three-quarters of an inch all around, as 
if he desired by the breadth of the lines to ex- 
press his sorrow. 

The expense attendant upon the engraving 
of the drawings was great, and Mr. Havell was 
obliged to pay the wages of the artists em- 
ployed by him promptly. Sixty pounds ster- 
ling at this time were due, and Audubon was 
not only penniless, but was also in debt to a 
friend. In this strait he was gratified by a visit 
from Sir Thomas Lawrence. It was nine 
o’clock in the morning when he first came. 
He looked at several of the drawings of quad- 
rupeds and birds, and then told their owner 
that if he would remain at home for a few 
hours he would bring him some purchasers. 
Before twelve o’clock he returned with a couple ~ 
of gentlemen, who were so pleased with what 
they saw that they purchased the “ Otter in the 
Trap” and a “Group of Rabbits,” for which 
they paid, respectively, twenty and fifteen sov- 
ereigns—$100 and $75. Thus this financial 
strait was providentially provided for. 

Though the labor attendant upon the filling 
up of the subscription list for the “ Birds of 
America,” and the raising of the funds neces- 
sary as it went through the press was wearying 
in the extreme, Audubon never allowed his 
spirits or his faith in his ultimate success to 
flag. The theater was his delight at this time. 
Thither he went at frequent intervals, always 
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accompanied by a few choice friends. He sat 
in the lower tier, where, while the play was 
not going on, he kept all around him convulsed 
with laughter by his lively sallies. 

On September ist, 1828, Audubon quitted 
London for Paris. Here he met Baron Cuvier, 
the naturalist, who introduced him to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and delivered a report before 
it explanatory and descriptive of the American 
backwoodsman’s labors. Therein he said: 
“Formerly European naturalists had to make 
known her treasures to America; but now her 
Mitchells, Harlows, and Charles Bonapartes 
have repaid with interest the debt which she 
owed to Europe. The history of the American 
birds by Wilson already equals in elegance our 
most beautiful works in ornithology, and if 
ever that of Audubon be completed, it will 
have to be confessed that in magnificence of 
execution the Old World is surpassed by the 
New.” When the publication of “The Birds 
of America” was finished, the Baron declared 
it to be “ the most splendid monument which 
art has erected to ornithology, and that it 
placed the name of its author first in the list of 
those who have illustrated this beautiful branch 
of natural history.” 

During this visit to Paris, Audubon was in- 
vited to the Palais Royale to exhibit the con- 
tents of his portfolio to the Duke of Orleans, 
afterward Louis Philippe. On this occasion 
his Royal Highness was very affable, and after 
having carefully examined the different draw- 
ings and conversed about America, ended by 
adding his name to the list of subscribers. 

While in London our naturalist painted a 
great deal upon canvas. It was his custom to 
zo to the market and buy a specimen of the quad- 
ruped or bird he desired to copy, if he could 
getit. It was while painting his famous “ Eagle 
and the Lamb,” that he had a veritable dead 
lamb before him in his studio. As it was early 
summer, and the weather was hot, it was not 
long before the carcass began to smell unpleas- 
antly. One morning two visitors, Ear] Ravens- 
ford and Lord Viscount Milton, were announ- 
ced. After looking at the various paintings, 
they paused for some moments before that of 
the “ Eagle and the Lamb.” Gazing at it at- 
tentively his lordship exclaimed, “ This is a 
most wonderful picture ; it not only reminds you 
of a lamb, but,” adding a strong expletive, “ it 
smells like one also.” He did not know the 
defunct and unsavory original was hidden be- 
hind a discarded canvas near by. 

When Audubon was about to begin the large 
picture of the “ Pheasants and the Spaniel,” 





he found and purchased, after a long search, a 
beautiful pet spaniel. The day he brought it 
to his studio he asked the brother of Mr. Ha- 
vell to come to him as a particular favor at four 
o’clock the next morning. Punctually at the 
hour named the lad was in attendance, when 
as he stood outside the door Audubon pointed 
to a string which was hanging out of the key- 
hole, and bade him as soon as the door was shut 
to “ pull the string tight, and not let go. The 
lad obeyed, and forthwith heard a violent strug- 
gle inside which made his heart sick. When 
the door again opened he saw that the spaniel 
was strangled, and pinned while yet warm into 
the position the naturalist had determined upon 
beforehand for it. 

Audubon was a splendid shot. It is safe to 
say that no one of his countrymen ever excelled 
him. After he had painted steadily, he was 
accustomed to refresh himself by setting up a 
mark made of copper plate in the yard and 
shooting at it with an air-gun or a pistol. 
Snuffing out a candle with a ball was a feat 
he performed without ever meeting with a 
failure. His success in bringing down his 
game in the woods is thus accounted for. 

Until Audubon went to London he never 
saw a telescope. Mr. Havell owned a fine one, 
and showed it to him one day. He put it to 
his eye, and, filled with astonishment at the 
marvelous effects it produced, exclaimed, 
“ Bless me! I can see the other end of Oxford 
Street, a mile and a half off! You must let me 
have this glass until I come back from Amer- 
ica.” He was so charmed with its usefulness 
that he never would relinquish it afterward. 

Audubon always spoke with deep feeling 
about the loss he sustained at the village of 
Henderson, in Kentucky. Having business in 
Philadelphia, he packed his sketches, the ac- 
cumulation of many years of patient toil, ina 
wooden box, and left them at Henderson in the 
care of a friend. After an absence of several 
months he returned, and his first visit was to 
the box which contained his treasures. It was 
opened ; but to his dismay he found that a pair 
of Norway rats had taken possession, and 
had reared a young family among the gnawed 
bits of paper which but a few months before had 
represented nearly a thousand inhabitants of 
the air. Molten fire seemed to pass through 
his brain, and days passed like days of oblivion. 
His natural vigor, however, soon led him to 
take up his gun and drawing materials, and go 
forth into the woods again. It required three 
years of hard labor before the loss was repaired. 

Sidney Smith was Audubon’s ideal of a pul- 
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pit orator. He often recurred to a sermon he 
heard him preach in London. “It was,” he 
said, “a sermon to me. Oh, what soul there 
must be in the body of that famous man! 
what a mingling of energetic and sweet 
thoughts! what a fount of goodness there 
must be within him! He made me smile, and 
he made me think more deeply perhaps than I 
had ever before in my life.” 

The original edition of “ The Birds of Amer- 
ica” is now rarely met with, except in public 
libraries. Quite recently two thousand dollars 
were offered in vain fora copy. Without doubt 
much of its success was due to the admirable 
skill of Mr. Havell. At the close of a review 





of the first volume in the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal of April, 1831, the writer 
says: “The plates are extremely beautiful ; 
nothing more perfect could be desired. Mr. 
Havell has evidently mastered his subject, and 
is worthy of being associated with the great 
American naturalist in the production of the 
most splendid monument that has yet been rais- 
ed to ornithology.” In the fourth volume Au- 
dubon named a new species of bird he discov- 
ered “ Havell’s Fern,” and in his Biography he 
says: “I give this bird this name because I 
consider the individual on whom I confer the 
honor is more deserving of it than many to 
whom similar compliments have been paid.” 


—+04——_ 


“MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE.” 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


AN is not a “higher animal.” He is 

not an animal at all. He is a human 
being. The line of demarkation between the 
vegetable and the animal kingdom is much 
less difficult to find than is the chasm which 
separates humanity from animals. Indeed, 
in our present state of knowledge, it is im- 
possible to determine whether certain living 
organisms are plants or animals; and this 
difficulty is increasing rather than diminish- 
ing with the developments of science. But 
the distinction between man and the highest 
animals is clear and unquestionable in the 
light of correct premises. It is true, however, 
that if we compare the lowest of human 
beings—the Bushmen, for example, with the 
highest of the animals—the gorilla, the dis- 
tinction is not so apparent; but a closer 
investigation will show that even here the 
difference is in kind, not in degree. 

The doctrine of “ Protoplasm” as taught 
by Huxley, and the theory of the “ Origin of 
Species ” as propounded by Darwin, are not 
in any manner involved in this discussion, 
though strangely “ mixed” with it in all the 
controversies and disputations on the subject 
which I have read or heard. Nor is the 
question of a future life, nor of the immortal- 
ity of the soul, nor of the immortality of the 
person (soul and body) affected by the con- 
clusion that man is or is not a higher animal. 
Each of these problems must stand or fall 
on its own independent merits, and should 
be discussed in the light of its intrinsic 





evidence alone. The exact truth of any 
proposition, however, which is worthy of our 
attention, is worth ascertaining if we can; 
for every truth that we possess is in some 
sense or measure a guide to all other truth. 

I am of the opinion that much of the con- 
fusion that prevails among scientists, and 
most of the contention between religionists, 
with regard to man’s place in Nature, come 
from a misuse of words. Books are written 
on the “ Descent of Man;” learned lecturers 
discuss this proposition, so humiliating to 
human pride, on the philosophical platform ; 
the Christian minister, in his pulpit, expresses 
his repugnance to a problem so revolting to 
the dignity of human nature ; erudite editors 
criticise the startling dogma that man has 
descended from the ape, and that his great- 
grandfather was a bear, without being able 
to decide it. No wonder that the being 
“created a little lower than the angels,”— 
the only being who “ walks erect with face 
upturned to Heaven,”—feels indignant on 
being accused of such relationship. It is 
bad enough to have descended from Adam. 
“In Adam’s fall we sinned all,” is a proverb 
which, though no better for our present con- 
dition and future prospects, is very much more 
consoling to our self-respect than the idea of 
having come down from the animals below us. 

But, fortunately for the possible harmony 
of all the conflicting creeds, nobody means 
what heissaying. All mean just the contrary 
of what they say. They all mean the ascent 
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of man. This is precisely what they are all 
discussing under the misnomer, descent of 
man. How can a higher animal descend from 
a lower? How could man have descended 
from the creatures below him? But why 
mind the words so long as the ideas are 
correct? What harm in calling a man a 
monkey if we do not mean it? Then do not 
say it. Words are things. The world has 
had a hundred quarrels about words to one 
quarrel it has had about ideas, In all scien- 
tific problems (and better if on all subjects) 
men should say just what they mean, and no 
technical term or phrase should be employed 
without meaning, or ambiguously. 

The question in issue is simply a law or 
plan of development; and nothing ever 
develops descendingly. Thesterm “ descent” 
is well enough as applied to the offspring of 
parents of the same species, but applied to a 
superior animal or higher species, it is utterly 
absurd. And what matters it, so far as any 
fundamental principle in religion or philoso- 
phy is concerned, whether the Creator has 
developed the myriads of living organisms 
according to the operation of general or 
universal laws which are a part of Himself 
and inhere in the very constitution of the 
universe ? or whether He has preduced the 
millions of species by as many specific crea- 
tive acts or special providences? His great- 
ness, His goodness, His power, His wisdom, 
His glory are in no manner compromised by 
either theory; nor is the duty or destiny of 
the created in any manner affected by one 
theory or the other. 

“ Genesis and geology,” after a bitter con- 
troversy, seem to all the parties concerned to 
have fraternized satisfactorily. Religionists 
and scientists now agree that the Mosaic rec- 
ord and geological data—“ the Book of Revela- 
tion and the Book of Nature ”—are perfectly 
reconcilable. The “six days” are explained 
as meaning periods of formation or develop- 
ment of the earth’s structure, wholly indefi- 
nite and immaterial as to time. Why not 
apply the same principle of interpretation— 
the laws of Nature—to the origin and devel- 
opment of plants, animals, and man on the 
surface of the earth ? 

The higher includes the Idwer. Each 
successive production of living organisms em- 
bodies all that precedes in organic structures, 





in vital properties, and in mental powers, 
And whether God operates by general or by 
special laws, or both (and what is special to 
our comprehension may be general in the 
Divine mind), in the work of formation; in 
the development of ‘plants, vegetables, ani- 
mals, and human beings, may be a very 
proper question to discuss, to understand if 
we can, to entertain different opinions about ; 
but certainly it is a very poor question to 
quarrel over. In either case God (or Chance, 
if there be an Atheist who prefers this word) 
is just as great and good, and man’s place 
and relations the same. In neither case has 
man “ descended” from the lower animals; 
in neither case has he any other relation to 
the animal than the animal has to the plant, 
and the plant to the earth, and the earth to 
the nebule of surrounding space. 

Formation means construction. It means 
the combination of simple elements into com- 
pounds, the aggregation of the compounds 
into more complex bodies, and the grouping 
of these into still more complicated arrange- 
ments. This is the order of nature from the 
minutest microscopic organismto man. And 
if there is, or is to be, on this earth or else- 
where, beings higher than man (not developed 
human beings, but other beings), that supe- 
riority must consist in the superaddition of 
organs and powers which man does not 
possess, just as he has organs and powers 


‘which no animals are endowed with. 


We can not, however, conceive of any 
bodily organ or mental power which we do 
not possess. Why should we? We have no 
organs of recognition, There may be in 
surrounding space airs, gases, or ethers, or 
elements more refined than any which our 
senses can appreciate ; and these may be the 
media of communication between the Infi- 
nite and His creatures, and between “ minis- 
tering angels” and man. And when “this 
mortal shall put on immortality,” this manner 
or mode of communication, this “ etherium,” 
may be understood, and we be enabled there- 
by, to a greater extent than in the present 
form, to “see as we are seen.” The theory 
is sufficiently plausible. It is something to 
study, to investigate, but nothing to fight 
about. The pursuit of knowledge on all 
subjects ought to associate mankind in closer 
bonds of brotherhood, instead of separating 
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them into bickering factions and persecuting 
denominations, All truth is God’s truth; 
and God is Truth as well as Love. 

I claim that man is distinguished from 
animals by, 1, Size of Intellectual Brain; 
2, Erectitude of Bodily Position; 3, Special 
Mental Powers. 

1, Sizz or INTELLECTUAL Brar. — In 
comparing the brains of the different races 
of men, ethnologists have generally over- 
looked one fact of prime importance. Size, 
being a measure of power, they have been 
content to weigh or measure the whole mass 
‘of brain, and thereon predicate an estimate 
of the intellectual as well as the mental 
capacity. But the higher human beings are 
distinguished from the lower, not so much by 
the greater development of the mind organ 
as a whole, as by the greater proportionate 
development of the moral and intellectual 
portions of it. The savage tribes of the 
human family may have a mass of brain 
substance nearly equal to that of many 
civilized persons whose moral and intellect- 
ual powers are tenfold greater. And as 
culture improves quality of brain vastly more 
than it augments size, the enlightened Cau- 
casian, with the same measurement of brain 
externally, may have immensely greater men- 
tal power in the reasoning and moral organs 
than mere Size would indicate. The Austra- 
lian or African im his native wilds, or “ Lo, 
the poor Indian,” in his wilderness home, 
may have superior (in size and activity) 
powers in the self-relative organs and “ani- 
mal propensities.” A human being may have 
a large brain as a whole, possess powerful 
domestic, selfish, and reproductive passions, 
and yet be very feeble in social, moral, and 
intellectual powers. We should, therefore, in 
comparing brains with regard to size always 
keep in mind the regions in which the brain- 
organs are most developed. The quality, 
also, of the brain-structure, as influenced by 
education and training, should be constantly 
regarded ; for the affectuous mind, as well as 
the intellectual, may attain a degree of energy 
vastly disproportioned to mere size. 

2. ErectTiTuDE oF Bopity Posrrion, — 
Uprightness seems to be a necessity to man, 
growing out of his moral and intellectual 
endowments. The brain thinks and feels. 
The processes of thinking and feeling are, in 





scientific language, the recognitions by the 
person of his relations to external objects 
through the media of the brain and special 
senses ; whereas organic perceptivity or vital 
instinct is the recognition, by the bodily or- 
gans, of their relations to things in contact 
with the body. This explanation makes the 
distinction between vitality and mentality 
broad and clear. 

The functions of the brain—thought and feel- 
ing—require a larger amount of blood than 
any others pertaining to the human organism 
in order to be well sustained ; hence no part 
of the body is so abundantly supplied with 
blood-vessels as is the brain. Physiologically, 
the brain is the nearest organ to the heart, 
and hence, in all states of disturbed circula- 
tion, is more liable to congestion. Were the 
human head adjusted horizontally in relation 
to the body, one of two things would happen: 
man would be able to think and feel only as 
the animals do, or his brain would soon 
become so overloaded with accumulated 
blood that he would become practically semi- 
idiotic. We all know how readily indiges- 
tion, constipation, liver complaint, and nu- 
merous other ailments, occasion determination 
of blood to the brain, with consequent head- 
aches, dizziness, congestion, and, in extreme 
cases, apoplexy and death. 

In the order of nature, those organs of the 
brain which relate to the mere bodily func- 
tions, all of which may be summed up in the 
word nutrition, are located nearest to the 
vital structures over which they preside. 
The moral organs are placed at the top-head 
or crown, and the intellectual faculties in 
front. Whether this arrangement is the re- 
sult of accident or design, it is both beautiful 
and useful. The intellectual organs are to 
guide us to or from the objects we should 
seek or avoid, and the moral organs are to 
direct our thoughts and feelings to something 
beyond us and above us. 

But while the arguments to be derived 
from size of brain and from upright bodily 
position are only presumptive that man is 
not an animal, that of special superadditions 
to the mental organs is, I think, conclusive. 

8. SpecraL Brary OreGans.—These are 
Hope, Ideality, and Conscientiousness. Ani- 
mals do not possess these organs, nor any ru- 
diments of them. This assertion, it may be 
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objected, is basing the whole argument on 
Phrenology, and compelling the acceptance of 
that doctrine as a condition precedent to the 
solution of the question in issue. Not at all. 
Throw Phrenology away if you please: reject 
it if you can, and our position is not dam- 
aged. Whether distinct portions of the brain 
exercise distinct mental functions, or whether 
the brain as a whole performs all the mental 
processes, is immaterial so far as our argu- 
ment is concerned. There are various mental 
powers, and they are exercised somewhere. 
And if the human brain, or the human per- 
son, manifests certain mental powers which 
no animal has any rudiment of, then man is a 
different being. He differs not in degree, as 
one animal differs from another in a more 
highly developed state of the same organs, 
but in kind, in having other organs. And 
now, if the phrenological evidence to be de- 
rived from the development of those portions 
of the brain where the teachers of that sci- 
ence, or that system of Mental Philosophy, 
have located Hope, Ideality, and Conscien- 
tiousness, is entirely discarded, we have only 
to refer to the nature and history of man and 
animals—to Natural History—for conclusive 
proof of our position. 

Animals do not manifest in any of their 
actions any recognition of wants beyond those 


of the season. Unlike human beings, they are | 


not altering, inventing, changing, improving, 
from generation to generation. They never 
improve on their predecessors. They never 
make provision for future years, much less 
for future ages, They never act, so far as we 
can discover, in view of a life beyond the 
grave. They do not accumulate for their off- 
spring; they lay up no treasures, neither on 
earth nor in heaven, so far as we can under- 
stand. The disposition to improve upon or 
deviate from the ways of parents and in- 
structors is peculiarly human; and this dis- 
position, under the influence of education, is 
without limit. But, with animals, no kind 
nor degree of education can induce them to 
manifest any interest in, nor any thoughts or 


feelings concerning a life beyond the present, 


or beyond the existing season. 

I do not forget that it may be said of hu- 
man beings that, in the early and crude states 
of society, and in conditions of extreme deg- 
radation and ignorance, they manifest very 





little if any knowledge of or regard for a 
future state of existence, a future generation, 
or even another season. Admit that, in this 
respect, they are actually on a level with the 
brutes that perish, and what does it prove? 
Nothing only that they are not educated— 
not developed. But they are susceptible of 
this education, while brutes are not. 

As the religious element is inherent in the 
human being (and the organs of Hope, Ideal- 
ity, and Conscientiousness constitute his re- 
ligious nature), the most ignorant can readily 
be taught to believe in God and immortality. 
Indeed, there was scarcely a tribe of savages 
ever known on the earth, if there was ever a 
single one, whose “leading men” had not 
attained to some notion and some faith in a 
Supreme Being, and in a “happy land ” be- 
yond the “valley of the shadow of death.” 
And the great fact that stands out conspicu- 
ously on every page of human history is this: 
just as man in all ages and in all places has 
become educated, no matter under what sys- 
tem of religion or plan of government, his 
recognition of a Supreme Being and his hope 
of a future life have been correspondingly 
developed. The untutored savage may rec- 
ognize the existence of superior beings, spir- 
its, or gods. The enlightened mind invari- 
ably, instead of recognizing a plurality of 
gods, each presiding over a particular de- 
partment of nature and controlling its phe- 
nomena, recognizes only one Supreme Being, 
who rules the entire universe. 

It has long been taught that instinct is the 
special attribute of animals, while man, the 
higher animal, is distinguished by the pos- 
session of reason. This is a most pernicious 
error. It leads men to despise or ignore their 
own instincts, and then deprave and pervert 
them. Here again, as everywhere, the greater 
includes the less. Man has all the instincts 
of all of the animals, and, indeed, of all the 
vegetables—of everything below him in the 
scale of being. Vegetables have all the vital 
properties that animals have; and the higher 
animals possess, rudimentarily at least, all 
the mental powers that man does, with the 
exception of the religious group. Some ani- 
mals can reason to a limited extent. The 
elephant, the horse, and the dog can trace 
the relations of cause and effect, and this is 
reasoning. But they can not go beyond a 
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single proposition or principle. They can 
understand the relations of several facts as 
they constitute a principle, but they can not 
comprehend the relations of principles to 
each other; hence, they can not philosophize. 
They can not conceive of a system or a sci- 
ence; this ability is peculiarly human. 
Animals that do not alter or improve from 
age to age have no need of sciences, systems, 





philosophies. Human beings have them and 
need them to seek onward and look upward 
forever and ever. Without this capacity a 
law of progress is impossible and inconceiy- 
able. With the ability to trace facts to prin- 
ciples, principles to sciences, sciences to sys- 
tems, and systems to philosophies, man de- 
monstrates the law of unlimited development 
and of eternal progression. 


—+0o—_—_ 


A RULE FOR EDITORS—WHAT THEY SHOULD BE. 


HE strength of a people may always be 

accurately measured by the character of 
their editors. This condition is true upon the 
plainest and easiest principles of mind. The 
mind is a power which absolutely controls the 
movements, forces, and efforts of the entire 
human machinery. Whatever qualities, either 
of strength or of weakness, may be found in 
any part of the multiplied and varied indus- 
tries and arrangements of a people may be 
traced distinctly to the bulk, body, and qualities 
of their minds. There can not be a doubt of 
this. It is too manifest to even require the 
plainest attempt at proving it. The proposi- 
sition being then true, it necessarily follows 
that whatever most healthfully tends to de- 
velop active qualities in the mind, with cer- 
tainty tends to the increase of the physical 
strength of a people; and whatever the most 
certainly tends to weaken the mind, also the 
most certainly tends to reduce the general mass 
of the strength of a people. This being so 
certainly true, and no departure from the 
operation of the rule being possible, we are 
largely interested at all times in having a class 
of public teachers whose machinery will haye 
force enough in it to expand the: human intel- 
lect. To the extent to which we may cultivate 
such a system will our strength as a people 
be largely found to be rated. The mind is 
the center of all the other forces, and upon 
its healthful culture will depend the develop- 
ment of all other forces. This rule makes 
a necessity for none but the best minds as 
teuchers. It is a subject of national interest, 
and of importance enough to command the 
attention of Governments—not in the sense of 
prescribing a.censorship for the press, but only 
in the sense of securing, through the operation 
of the law, none but the best talent for editorial 
positions. It should, in every country, be a 
privilege of “ license,” such is its importance, 
and-no man should be allowed to fill the posi- 





tion unless he could first pass the scrutinizing 
criticisms of the most learned boards of judges. 

The commercial character of the press in 
our own country, and, to a certain extent, in 
every country, does not comprehend the value 
of the rule which we have here laid down. Ih 
the rule upon which the press of this country, 
particularly, is established, intelligence is held 
to be only a commercial commodity, and 
therefore is not shaped of the highest quality, 
but of that ordinary material which is supposed 
to suit the millions of the masses best. Indeed, 
looking to its aims and objects, and to its 
primal value as an element and instrument of 
strength, it should not be treated as a com- 
mercial commodity at all, but rather as a some- 
thing as valuable as life itself. 

Whatever is noble in a people must be 
developed through their intelligence; and a 
literature, whether political or social, which 
panders, as does ours too much, to the vitiated 
tastes of a people, will enervate their minds 
and weaken their bodies to a degree of which 
the common mind has very little conception. 
This dangerous use of intelligence shows that 
it ought not to be held as a commercial com- 
modity, to be fashioned according to the tastes 
of the largest number who make a demand for 
it, but that it should rather (according to some 
system which will support such a use) be used 
as an improving instrumentality of the minds 
of the masses, who by our press are now wn- 
derrated, and are furnished with a quality of 
mental food below what their present mental 
appetites really call for; this, too, under a 
wrong commercial system in literature which 
has gone upon the principle of giving the 
people nothing higher than the range of their 
own minds, when there is in every human 
mind an aspiration for something above its in- 
dividual status. These grave errors in dis- 
pensing the literature of the day could not 
have occurred under any wholesome system 
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which justly recognizes mind as the center of 
forces. 

If the present supply of mental food is so 
ordinary as to be below the mental range of 
the populace under the bad system which we 
have had of giving them nothing higher than 
their physical situation would seem to indicate 
that they needed, what, we may inquire, would 
have been the robust demand of their minds 
for mental food under a healthful system—con- 
tinued for the last fifty years even—which 
would continuously have given their minds a 
little more than their physical situations would 
seem to indicate that they needed? And 
what, let us further inquire, would have been 
the effect of the supply on their economies and 
their strength? 

So true is it that physical strength comes out 
of wisdom, that the physical strength of the 
ignorant is no more to be compared to that of 
the wise than a small sum of anything is to be 
compared to a large sum of the same thing. 
The physical strength of the wise is not in their 
muscles alone, but equally and as legitimately 
in their inventions. This places them in 
strength beyond the ignorant. It is a false 
measure of human strength which does not 
measure external appliances of strength as 
well as the force of the muscles. This rule of 
measurement gives an easy victory in strength 
to the wise over the ignorant. But the bodies 
of the intelligent, taken in mass, will also ex- 
hibit superior strength over those of the ig- 
norant. This is so because spirit of the mind 
begets spirit of the body; and spirit of the 
mind must depend for its strength very largely 
on that steady culture and growth of the mind 
which a daily exercise of it on the rational 
productions of the press is sure to stimulate in 
the whole vast school of the people. 

We know that healthful aliment for the mind 
is food for the body. The brain, which is the 
organ of the mind, feeds the body, and its 
capacity for doing must depend upon the 
healthful condition of the brain itself. The 
scheme of the press, rightly managed, is the 
greatest scheme for the improvement of the 
universal mind that could be invented, for 
through it the universal mind is brought, more 
or less, into sympathy ; and under the system, 
instead of an isolated and disconnected method 
of improving the human mind being pursued 
(as under other systems), we have the entire 
mental mass in motion, wnder the same direction, 
atone time. Every separate part of the mental 
mass (such as is represented by each indi- 
vidual) acquires additional force by the entire 





mass being, at one time, put in motion under 
the same or a similar direction. A general 
mental movement of this character can only 
be procured through the operation of the press, 
and hence the importance of having the entire 
press, not only of a given country, but of the 
world, under none but the ablest management. 

These are self-evident propositions; but to 
strengthen them let us consider more fully the 
relations of the mind to the body, and then we 
will be but the better convinced that whatever 
strengthens the mind will equally give strength 
to the body. Phrenology, as a science, has al- 
ready established the close relations which 
subsist between the mind and the body. Under 
its teachings, there is not an organ ora function 
of the body which has not its full correspon- 
dence in the brain, so much so, indeed, that 
the intelligent phrenologist can much more 
readily, even by a mere glance at a subject, 
describe his physical condition than the intelli- 
gent physician, without the knowledge of 
Phrenology, could do it after the most careful 
examination. This is done upon the easy 
principle that the brain is the intelligent part 
of the human structure, and therefore is the 
place to look for the conditions of the body. 
The intelligent phrenologist having this easy 
and certain guide can always tell what the 
developments in the subject must be. But 
the physician, without the knowledge of 
Phrenology, has no such guide; he must grope 
his way amid the dismal uncertainties of 
tracing diseases by signs, and not by causes. 
The intelligent phrenologist knows that the 
whole physical history and character is plainly 
written upon the brain, and that whatever is 
written there will assuredly appear upon the 
body. Heis not mistaken, then, about physical 
conditions, for he has the sign of them in the 
brain, which, through the external organs of 
the brain, he knows so well how to read. 

This brings us back again to the subject of 
improving the body through the action of the 
mind. Phrenology having ascertained, as it 
has, that all good and bad conditions of the 
body are located primarily in the brain, and 
that the brain, through the directions of the 
mind, governs all of the operations‘of the body, 
natural science would readily suggest the brain 
to go to for making improvements in the body. 
There is not an organ of the brain that may 
not be directly acted on and improved by being 
fed with the sort of intelligence which is best 
suited to it, and each organ of the brain having 
within itself a specific upward tendency, if it 
is not fed, or ministered to, by intelligence 
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(which is its proper food) of the very highest 
quality of that kind which is naturally suited 
to its wants, will, in both force and quality, de- 
teriorate and lose caste, and through it will its 
corresponding part of the human body also de- 
teriorate and lose caste. These are philosophi- 
cal truths from which there is no escape. As 
the natural correspondence of this, those organs 
of the mind which are stimulated and fed the 
best on their natural food will grow the largest ; 
and, equally, those structures of the human 
body which depend upon them, will also, by 
such treatment of the mind, grow the largest 
and exhibit the greatest degree of strength. 
None, we think, can now doubt the necessity 
which there is, physiologically considered, for 
good healthful intelligence being disseminated 
among the people through the press. It con- 
stitutes a very large share of the natural food 
of the brain, and, through the brain, of the 
body also. 

The degrees of additional physical strength to 
be acquired by the increased strength—through 
intelligence—of the mind, may be ascertained, 
even with some degree of accuracy, by com- 
bining both mechanical and mathematical 
measurement in the matter. This will be ex- 
clusively the work of the phrenologist. It is 
not saying too much to say that even now the 
amount of physical strength possessed by each 
individual may be tolerably accurately stated 
by the learned phrenologist by measuring the 
power of those organs of the head upon which 
human strength depends, and combining 
with it the force of temperament, subtract- 
ing here on account of weakness of tempera- 
ment, and adding there on account of the 
strength of temperament. So fully, after a 
while, will Phrenology do its work, that we 
risk nothing in saying that it will have a range 
of mental metres by which it will be able (by 
the aid of a little mathematical calculation) to 
give the exact force of each mind and body as 
well (including in the calculation every element 
of the strength of each, such, for the body, as 
endurance, slow motion, quick motion, quality 
of organism, etc. ; and for the mind correspond- 
ing activities and inactivities) by signs and 
figures which will mark a man’s force in the 
range in every quality which he possesses, and 
will give the general summing up of his human 
weight with precision. Such a range of metres 
would doubtless exhibit great discrepancies, 
showing some persons in mental measure (giv- 
ing a proper weight to each element that makes 
up the human substance) to be many thousands, 
of metres beyond others. The possibility of 





such a system as this systematizes matter and 
mind, and shows plainly that they are disposed 
toward each other in such connected groups 
that what will affect the one will easily and 
readily affect the other; and the need of the 
highest quality of food, and its improving 
influences, for either organism, is sufficiently 
well known to justify us in declaiming against 
that wasteful system in the press which is for- 
ever, by its vagrancy, scattering the forces of 
our people and weakening their strength below 
the standard of a normal mental and physical 
manhood. It is a canker upon the brain of 
the people, and we ought to get rid of it. It is 
a subject, as we have already stated, of national 
importance enough to call for the strictest 
legislation against it, by requiring all who 
have the editorial management of the diversified 
press to have the largest brains and the great- 
est knowledge. Under such a system would a 
class of editors be dispensed with who are too 
weak to know that each mind is made more 
vigorous by feeding on something a little 
stronger than itself, and that also with the in- 
creasing strength of the human mind would its 
rapacity for mental food so increase as to swal- 
low up the improved productions of the press 
with a hundred-fold more avidity than the 
mawkish productions (for the most part) of to- 
day are swallowed up with. In addition to this 


substantial benefit, our people, under a form of - 


higher reading, would soon exhibit a plethori¢ 
manhood of which we now have but little con- 
ception. All this interests Government, and 
all the economies, both of business and society, 
to their very centers. 

Nore.—In a computation of all the life and 
spirit that make up the different human com- 
binations, the essence and substance of each 
will be found to differ very largely. Although 
there are, in every human being, differences 
which mark him from every other human 
being, still the human family in their differ- 
ences are divided sufficiently into groups, or 
peculiar types, for the intelligent phrenologist 
to invent a suitable nomenclature for the various 
types of the white race, we will say, and locate 
each individual of that race in the type to which 
he belongs. Even in this race, the differences 
phrenologically considered, will be found to 
be very great. So great, indeed, that a proper 
measurement of human substance (by a rule 
which will fix with certainty the highest and 
lowest degrees of that substance) would sepa- 
rate members of the white race a great many 
degrees from each other—equal, we will say 
in refinement and strength, to fully one-half o% 
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what ought to make up the whole sum of a 
natural human being. Or, in other words, such 
a rule of measurement would show some to be 
whole men and women, while others would be 


only half men and women. Such a rule by the 
phrenologist, in my opinion, is entirely practi- 
cable, and if judiciously applied would secure 
most gratifying results. 
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True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of man.—Spurzheim, 





THE LAST OF THE TASMANIANS. 
BY JOHN P. JACKSON. 


HE process of rooting out uncivilized tribes 

and races, when these come in contact 
with civilization, appears to be in most cases a 
necessity of human development. The work 
of destruction goes on net only among our own 
Indians, but in the South Sea Islands, and in 
Australia. The red Indian, once counted by 
millions over the length and 
breadth of the North Amer- 
ican continent, can now be 
found as a race only beyond 
the Mississippi, and his num- 
bers are decreasing year by 
year by the rifle, by alcohol, 
by disease, and warfare. The 
extinction of the aborigines 
of New Zealand is rapidly 
going on; within thirty years 
the natives of that country 
have been reduced from a 
hundred and fifty thousand to 
about thirty-five thousand ; 
and though many have now 
been in part brought into the 
ways of civilized life, they are 
still decreasing. But one of 
the most fearful dramas in 
the disappearance of the na- 
tives of any country is found 
in the history of the natives 
of Tasmania, or Van Die- 
man’s Land, originally a race 
or collection of tribes variously 
estimated at from three to five 
thousand souls. By the year 
1864 this people had become 
reduced to seven heads; and 
not long ago, at a festival 
given in Hobart Town in honor of a new 
governor, the last male of this race appeared 
upon the scene as a guest and curiosity, and 
with him came three women, all of whom 
have since died. The man forms the subject 


of Bonwick’s work, “ The Last of the Tasma- 
nians; or, The Black War of Van Dieman’s 
Land,” wherein the destruction of the race is 
recorded. It is a story of fearful horrors, and 
we briefly re-narrate it in the following sketch, 
presenting the portraits of two of the last repre- 
sentatives of an unfortunate people. 








TasMANIAN Man—* Bornriopoota Gua.” 


When the island of Tasmania was first set- 
tled by Europeans, several native tribes were 

| found occupying distinct parts of the country, 
* all differing from each other in dialect and cus- 
| toms, but of a generally uniform type, some- 
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what allied to the Negritos of New Guinea. 
The men were of small stature, from four and a 
half to five feet in height, the women much 
smaller. The color was a bluish black, the 
facial angle from seventy-five to eighty degrees, 
the hair crisp and woolly, the 
limbs lean and muscular, and the 
whole form undeveloped and 
repugnant. They stood very low 
in the scale of humanity ; polyg- 
amy was tolerated; the women 
performed all the menial duties ; 
and though traces of rude huts 
have been found, their usual] shel- 
ter was only a break-wind of 
boughs. In summer they went 
entirely naked, at other times 
wearing coverings made from 
the skins of the kangaroo and 
opossum, which formed also their 
chief food. Cannibals they were 
not; indeed, they appear origi- 
nally to have been extremely 
peaceful in -character. Their 
only weapons were the spear, and 
waddy—a wooden club nearly a 
yard in length, used, it is true, 
now and then among themselves; 
but their early relations with the 
settlers were always friendly, un- 
til the latter began to encroach 
too much upon their hunting- 
grounds, and abuse them in va- 
rious ways. Admiral D’Entre- 
casteaux, who visited Tasmania in 1792, and 
Baudin, in 1802, praise the natives as “these 
good-mannered and peaceful savages;” but 
when England began to throw her convicts 
into the land, and these “civilized Christians ” 
came in contact with the “black heathens,” a 
system of brutality on the part of the former 
called up revenge and retaliation in the latter, 
the end of which was a settled hostility be- 
tween the two people. 

The Tasmanian rooting-out drama began in 
the year 1804, when, on the 3d of May, about 
three hundred blacks, men, women, and chil- 
dren, who had been engaged in a kangaroo 
hunt, approached in an entirely peaceful and 
confidential manner a number of English sol- 
diers, who, without the slightest cause, opened 
fire upon the unoffensive natives, killing a 
number of both sexes and children. An offi- 
cial investigation proved that the natives had 
done nothing at all hostile. One of the sworn 
witnesses said at the time, “I can not exactly 
say how many were killed and wounded. A 





portion of their bones were packed in two 
casks and sent to Port Jackson. This butchery 
on the brook near Rigdon commenced about 
four months after our arrival in the island. 
The blacks had no spears.” 





TASMANIAN Woman. 


This was the beginning of the drama. The 
subsequent events resolve themselves into a 
series of hostilities similar to those with which 
we are familiar enough in America and else- 
where. That the blacks should take revenge 
for their slaughtered relatives was a matter 
of course, and then the English demand- 
ed retribution. Soldiers and convicts were 
allowed full license in exterminating the na- 
tives, and, when full of rum, considered a 
raid upon the “niggers” gs an excellent pas- 
time, and native women and girls were syste- 
matically abused. True, the governor of the 
island issued at various times decrees urging a 
kindlier treatment of the aborigines, but they 
were not respected. Voices were heard now 
and then appealing in behalf of the persecuted 
people. The Hobart Town Gazette wrote in 
1824: “ Taken as a whole, the black aborig- 
ines of this colony are the most peaceable crea- 
tures on the face of the globe.” But such 
voices were isolated. The abuse of the women, 
the kidnapping of the children, was still kept 
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up, until at last the natives would no longer 
visit the cities and villages of the settlers. The 
“picanninies” were repeatedly taken away 
from black mothers and forced into a kind of 
slavery. Bonwick, himself an Englishman, is 
very severe on the colonists on this point, and 
charges them with causing all the butcheries 
that occurred in 1819. He says: “The natives 
would not and could not become slaves; nei- 
ther would they adopt the manner of life and 
customs of the Europeans who robbed them of 
their land. The mantle of civilization did not 
suit them; it was impossible for them to live 
in towns and be deprived of their free life in 
the bush. We came upon them like an evil 
spirit, and our breath was destruction to them. 
We destroyed their entire life. Yea, it is a 
story of lamentation, and every side of it is 
written with blood. More than once I have 
heard people say, ‘If I shoot a black, it is of no 
more importance than when I shoot a bird 
down from a tree.’ At that time it was com- 
mon enough to hear people say that they had 
rooted out so and so many ‘black crows.’ 
People went hunting to shoot kangaroos and 
such black crows. The publisher of a Welling- 
ton paper wrote: “ We have heard many men 
say themselves that they were accustomed to 
go out on the hunt for blacks in order to pro- 
cure food for their dogs. We have also heard 
men say that they have given these poor crea- 
tures poisoned brandy. It proved a bad policy 
that in 1806 the convicts were allowed to go 
free on the hunt; this happened because a fam- 
ine prevailed at that time. At first they were 
well treated by the blacks, but they repaid 
this hospitality with horrible misdeeds.’ Mr. 
West, a missionary, wrote: ‘The wounded had 
their brains knocked out; children were cast 
into the fire, the bayonet was driven into the 
vital flesh ; the fire around which the aborigi- 
nes had peacefully encamped became for them 
a funeral pile.’ A paper of the 11th of June, 
1836, openly confessed that thousands of na- 
tives had been shot 4own like wild beasts. In 
1826 the settlers and cattle-breeders swore that 
every hostile black should be shot down.” 
And Bonwick goes on for a hundred and fifty 
pages in this style, recounting the bloody 
drama. 

We need not repeat more horrors. It is not 
denied that the aborigines took at times fear- 
ful reprisals; and, it may be asked, what peo- 
ple would not? Subsequently the work of ex- 
tinguishing the natives became legalized by 
Government decrees. On the 15th of April, 
1829, the decree was issued that the remnants 





of the various tribes should be removed to Tas- 
man’s Peninsula, away from the settled por- 
tions, among swamps and a climate raw and 
unhealthy. This measure may at last have 
been an actual necessity in order to preserve 
the lives of the settlers. The “driving” of 
the natives was, however, a shameful affair, 
and failed ridiculously. A cordon, consisting 
of a hundred and nineteen hunting parties, in- 
cluding nearly three thousand men, was formed, 
extending across the whole island, gradually 
closing in toward the southeast. “Captain 
Bedford held divine service before the work 
commenced, imploring God’s blessing upon his 
band, of which seven hundred and thirty-eight 
were hardened convicts.” The plan failed, and 
in the following year a builder of Hobart Town, 
named Robinson, undertook to conciliate the 
surviving remnants of the various tribes, with a 
view to their removal to Flinders’ Island, and 
this he successfully accomplished after four or 
five years’ of patient self-denying labor. On 
the 24th of October, 1833, the Government 
ordered hostilities against the natives to cease. 
But this act of humanity came too late. In 
spite of all the care then bestowed upon the 
unfortunate blacks, their numbers continued to 
decrease, and in 1847 only forty-seven were 
found to be left. In 1865 there were six re- 
maining, but no children having been born 
among them for many years, it became appar- 
ent that the race would die out. As we said 
at the beginning of our article, the last male 
representative appeared with three wives at a 
festival held not many years ago in Hobart 
Town in honor of a new governor. They are 
now all dead! 

The Tasmanians stood on a low scale of de- 
velopment, but somewhat higher than many 
other natural peoples. They were more imita- 
tive than original, and led a simple life, being 
content to provide for the wants of the day. 
Their language was by no means rude, but 
showed grammatical beauties and methodi- 
cal turnings. The faculties for figures and 
numbers were lacking. In both the physical 
and moral sense the Tasmanian boys and girls 
formerly in the schools at Hobart Town ap- 
pear well. The family relation was regarded 
comparatively sacred; they held the memory 
of the dead in great reverence, carrying a bone 
of the deceased continually about with them 
afterward. The chief Manalagana used to 
wear the jawbone of his deceased friend hung 
about his neck. Their mechanical abilities 
were but poorly developed; the men used to 
make their own weapous, and the women made 
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nets and baskets. Rude drawings of animals, 
birds, and human beings have been found on 
rocks and trees, and in 1831 G. A. Robinson 
noticed on the west coast of the island figures 
of men and women, together with “ remarkable 
hieroglyphics,” similar to the tokens of the In- 
dian tribes of America. Their language has 
been discovered to be related to the Papuan 
languages, which again, according to Logan’s 
researches, are connected with the languages 
of the dark aborigines of India. It is some- 
what remarkable that Bonwick comes to the 
same conclusion in regard to the origin of the 
Tasmanians as does Professor Peschel, both 
taking the geological view of a great depression 





of the land being necessary to bring about the 
isolation of New Guinea, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania (Madagascar, Ceylon), and the Indian 
peninsula. Bonwick shows that the supersti- 
tions of the blacks of Tasmania correspond 
with those of the dark Indian Autochthones; 
also that agriculture and cattle-breeding failed 
in both. Peschel has made most interesting 
studies on these and related peoples and prob- 
lems (in his Neue Problemen), to which we must 
refer any of our readers who feel further at- 
tracted to the subject. Our task is accom- 
plished in giving a brief survey of the history 
of the remarkable race and the horrible drama 
of its extinguishment. 








epartnent of {ju Soci elations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





GOODNESS AND GREATNESS. 


HE desire to be something more and dif- 

ferent from what we are seems to be 
inherent in the human mind. We are all, 
big and little, aspirants for distinction in 
some form or other. Watch children at their 
play. The leading spirits are almost always 
personating kings, or war chiefs, or some 
other grand characters of whom they have 
read. One little boy I know, is strutting up 
and down my front hall as I write, dragging 
his father’s dressing-gown after him and 
flourishing his battered sword, and crying, 
“Give me another horse, bind up my wounds!” 
and is for the time being the valiant King 
Richard himeelf. 

Napoleon Bonaparte is the grand central 
figure around which the aspirations of boys 
usually cluster. Some ideal of beauty or 
fashion contents the ordinary girls. Any 
shape of moral greatness or goodness the lit- 
tle imitators rarely take as a model. There 
are any numbers of General Grants making 
grand charges on broomsticks under my win- 
dows daily; most of the heroes of the late 
war have passed in review there, but among 
them I haye never seen an Abraham Lincoln 
or a John Brown, 

But we should not expect too much from 
children. Their undeveloped natures can ap- 





preciate little more than the mere external of 
things. The lower instincts live first in little 
breasts; and among them the longing for 
that vain greatness which flaunts its showy 
regalia before wondering eyes is not the least 
prominent. We can hope the desire for 
something better will follow in its turn. 
“ First the blade, then the ear, and after that 
the full corn in the ear” is the natural order 
of growth. The desire for greatness now, 
the desire for goodness by-and-by. Let their 
little hearts have then, to their full, to-day, 
what they so dote on, the strut, the tinsel, 
the show; to-morrow we will look for some- 
thing higher. 

But shall we find it? that is the question. 
The love of goodness, I fear, is not indigenous 
to all hearts. Many of these children will 
remain children all their lives through. We, 
their teachers and guardians, are something 
of children ourselves in this respect. We 
prate enough’ about goodness, Heaven knows. 
We tell our little ones it is much better to be 
good than great, but how can they believe it 
when our actions so often contradict our 
words? They see plainly which of the two 
we are trying to emulate. Children have a 
keener insight than we give them credit for; 
they catch the spirit of their elders in ways 
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we little dream of. An inflection of voice 
has to them oftentimes a deeper meaning than 
the words we utter. We do not think of 
this as we should in our covert expressions 
before them. When we say of our neighbor, 
for instance, “‘Oh, he is a good man, but he 
is not a great one,” and pay him unconscious- 
ly the highest compliment we could bestow, 
our children catch the idea of inferiority, 
which we only mean to convey to the ear of 
the older listeners. 

I wonder why we so persist in seeming to 
undervalue goodness when we know that 
goodness and not greatness is the strength of 
the world! Are our eyes so blinded with 
gazing at the sun that we can not see the 
beauty of the flowers at our feet? What can 
be the secret of this strange fascination which 
greatness has for us? We can not explain it 
satisfactorily to our own consciences. We 
see what greatness gives sometimes to the 
few who are so unfortunate as to attain to it, 
and it does not seem to us equivalant to 
what they have been forced to give in ex- 
change. It is not happiness surely; nothing 
of that sweet satisfaction of duty done, of 
good accomplished, that is to ennoble the 
world as well as themselves. It confers noth- 
ing more than a feverish sense of triumph, 
which quickly enough gives place to a wretch- 
ed discontent which no further emolument 
can appease. For who ever received from 
greatness the full measure of his desire ? 

What a pitiable spectacle was that when 
the possessor of one of the grandest intellects 
this country ever saw wrapped his greatness 
about him like a mantle, and turned his face 
from liberty, freedom, justice, right, and 
looked only to the future aggrandizement of 
self! What a contrast to this figure was one 
other who, forgetting himself in the welfare 
of the many, by one heroic act of goodness 
became the inspiration of coming time, and 
could, with half the country hooting at his 
back, walk cheerfully from his prison to the 
scaffold! But Ido not care to discuss here 
any particular aspect of either of these two 
opposite forms of greatness; I wish to say 
only a few words about that kind which can 
be sought as an end, and contrast it with 
that simple form of goodness which has never 
yet become of much value in the eyes of the 
world, 





In order to understand something of this 
sort of -greatness, one needs to be overshad- 
owed by it awhile, i. ¢., sit at the same table, 
sleep under the same roof, and be subjected 
to its caprices. I once learned something of 
it in this way: I had the honor of being in- 
vited to visit a certain Greatness, who had 
achieved distinction by sacrificing what 
seemed to me pretty much all that makes life 
desirable. It lived in isolated grandeur, its 
only comfort being, strange as it may appear, 
the adulation of the world it despised. Nevy- 
er shall I forget the chilling sense of desola- 
tion that crept over me the moment I entered 
its domains. It did not deign to (I use the 
neuter gender with propriety I think) descend 
to welcome me as I entered the portal of its 
mansion ; it sat grandly indifferent in an up- 
per chamber (listening, it may be, to hear 
“the nations praising it far off”), while the 
spacious rooms beneath wore an air of deep 
gloom and heaviness that sent an awful fore- 
boding to my heart. Others besides myself 
were the guests of Greatness, and day after 
day, like creatures that had lost their iden- 
tity, we wandered about the grand, desolate 
apartments, gazing at the magnificent sur- 
roundings and at each other in mute dismay, 
till the stately mirrors even took pity, and 
made fantastic images of us in their depths, 
and smote at last the fountain of laughter. 
But we dared not make merry in the halls of 
Greatness. Servants might be blind to dust 
and disorder there, but not to the deportment 
of guests under their charge. It was the din- 
ner hour when we felt this Greatness to be 
most insupportable. Then we circled round 
it in a species of awe, and with down- 
dropped heads and frozen tongues paid it 
silent homage. Not an arm’s length divided 
me from it then, but twice the length of the 
Atlantic might have intervened as to any 
touch of nature between to make us kin. We 
were to this Greatness but so much muscle, 
bone, and blood, endowed with breath, and 
woe to the presumptuous wretch who should 
dare open her mouth to prove us anything 
more |! 

About this time I exchanged jocose letters 
with one who had my whereabouts under her 
especial direction, and in one she said, “I 
want you to go now from Greatness to Good- 


| ness, the change will be so refreshing. Good- 
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ness is expecting you; I have engaged a room 
for you in her house for a short time. You 
can keep it longer if you like her, and I think 
you wili. As you have never seen Goodness, 
let me tell you she is not a bit lifted up (not 
being a great author), though her three chil- 
dren might make even Greatness proud. I 
know you will like her.” 

My guardian was right,—I did like her. 
The change from the mansion of Greatness to 
the home of Goodness was like going from a 
region of ice and snow to a land of perpetual 
verdure and beauty. It was a cold, damp, 
wretched spring evening when I arrived 
there, but Goodness made me forget it when 
she met me at her gate like an old friend, 
kissed me, and led me into her house. The 
table was spread for tea in a small room that 
boasted neither mirrors nor statuary; but 
what light, warmth, cheer, comfort it con- 
tained! Her three children were playing at 
some quiet game by themselves, just such 
children I saw at a glance as only Goodness 
could be mother to. 

I staid with Goodness till late in the au- 
tumn. That summer with her was the turn- 
ing-point in my life, and what she was to me 
then can never be fully estimated in this 
world. 

Goodness was not a great woman in the 
common acceptation of the term; she was 
not skilled in any art or science; she was not 
a gifted woman; she was not by nature even 
an amiable one. She was something better 
than all these—she was a good woman. She 
had succeeded in making her life harmonize 
with her high conception of what was true 
and good and right; and the charm of it was 
she did not suspect herself how perfectly she 
had succeeded. She only knew she had 
gained a peace of mind not to be exchanged 
for any form of greatness. The purity of her 
life in the midst of much that was evil, her 
patience and forbearance under trials the 
most exasperating, her continued generosity 
toward those from whom she had nothing to 
expect in return, together with her rare inde- 
pendence of mind that dared speak for the 
right, and maintain it too, made her a,perfect 
wonder in my eyes, the like of which I have 
never seen, and never expect to see again. 
With only a small income that was doled out 
to her like a pittance, and her three children 





depending on her solely for support, it was 
marvelous to see the sum she could lay aside 
for charity. More marvelous still to sce 
her never depressed, when seemingly most 
weighed down by care. 

“Do tell me how you manage to be so uni- 
formly cheerful,” I said to her one day as I 
met her smiling face after an interview with 
some persons who she knew had done all they 
could to injure her own and children’s pros- 
pects in life. 

“Oh, there’s no management about it! 
When annoyances press upon me too hard, I 
just get into an atmosphere above them as 
quickly as possible ; that is aii.” 

“ But I couldn’t do it, with all you have to 
pull you down,” I said. 

“You don’t know what you can do till 
you try. It is easy enough when the habit 
is formed,” said Goodness, 

Each day when the sun went down and 
her work was finished, it was a pleasant 
sight to see Goodness walking with her chil- 
dren, or playing at some game with them in 
the garden; or dancing with them as she 
often did in the twilight of her own pleasant 
little room. Sometimes when her sister's 
grand equipage rolled slowly by (her sister, 
by the way, was a purse-proud woman of 
great wealth, mortally angry with Goodness 
for not upholding some wrong connected 
with herself), and the gleam of silks and 
flutter of ribbons and laces could be seer 
and the merry voices of the bedeckeC 4 
bejeweled children heard from within, a shade 
of something—was it envy, or defiance, or 
disgust, or anger that would cross her face 
for the moment? Whatever it was, it was 
gone quickly, her work would be thrown 
from her hands, her children called about her 
and made happy by some charming story or 
the manufacture of some toy. This was one 
of her ways of getting into a higher atmo- 
sphere, as she called it. 

“T suppose you never cherished a wrong 
feeling toward anybody longer than five 
minutes in all your life,” I said to her once 
after some remarkable exhibition of magnan- 
imity on her part. 

“That shows you know very little about 
me. I am not the amiable being you seem so 
willing to believe me,” she replied, laughing. 
“T have a great deal to contend with some- 
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times in my own disposition,” she added, with 
a sigh. 

“But I don’t believe you could hate any- 
body if yon tried,” I persisted. 

“T hope I should never try. But don’t be 
too certain of me. It wasn’t a year ago that 
I tried my hardest not to hate a person, and 
did not succeed very soon.” 

“Ts it possible?” I said, delighted to find 
she was so human. “Quite possible; and 
when I tell you that person was Mrs. B.——, 
the woman who brought me such a quantity 
of delicious strawberries this morning, you 
will be surprised.” Iwas surprised. “Why, 
Mrs. B.—— seems always to be trying to do 
you some kindness or other,” I replied. 

“ Nevertheless I hated her. I can use no 
other term for the feeling I had, and to show 
you what slight cause can rouse a strong 
resentment in me, I will tell you all about it. 
Lost fall my Annie was very sick, and in the 
beginning of her convalescence she was con- 
tinually begging for flowers. But it was late 
in the season, the frosts had done their work 
in the fields and gardens, and none were to 
be found. It was quite out of the question 
my asking my sister for any of her rare exot- 
ics, so I wandered about morning after morn- 
ing hoping to find some sheltered wild blos- 
soms by the roadside, but in vain. 

“ Returning one forenoon empty-handed as 
usual, I espied, to my great delight, in a 
protected corner of Mrs. B——’s garden, a 
large cluster of brilliant-hued asters. How 
pleased I was! Two or three of these with a 
few colored leaves would quite satisfy Annie 
for the time, I thought. I felt no hesitation 
in asking Mrs. B——, who was in her garden 
at the time, to give me a few. I hadn’t the 
remotest idea, after I had told her about 
Annie, that she could refuse me so trifling a 
gift. But she did refuse me, and very curtly, 
too, and without giving any reason why. At 
first I was dumbfounded, then I felt hurt, 
then I grew angry. I did not trust myself 
with any questioning on the occasion. I 
turned and walked away, Mrs. B—— eying 
me steadily and sternly all the while. I went 
home and tried my best to forget all about it, 
but my usual way of getting over such annoy- 
ances failed me for once. I could not under- 
stand it. Mrs. B and I had never been 
on intimate terms. Our totally different 








religious views precluded the possibility of 
an intimate friendship, other things being 
equal. Yet we were on a friendly footing 
enough, and she was considcred in the neigh- 
borhood very far from being a stingy woman. 
It puzzled me exceedingly. But worse than 
that: before the week was ended I found my- 
self hating her most cordially. I could not 
bring myself to think kindly of her in any 
respect. Whenever I met her in the street— 
and it seemed to me I could never go out 
without meeting that woman—I involuntarily 
turned my head from her and crossed over 
to the other side, and would not see her. 
The more I tried to put this feeling down the 
more it grew, till at last I really became 
alarmed ; for something within told me it 
was poisoning my whole life. And this 
something, too, told me what I must do to 
conquer it and redeem myself. But I could 
not follow its direction, it seemed to me 
easier to cut off my right hand. Still the 
voice spoke to me again and again, oftenest 
in the quiet of the night, growing more and 
more stern and peremptory; and still each 
morning I rose up stubbornly refusing to 
obey it. 

“ After a time I heard the woman was sick, 
very sick; yet I felt no compunction; no 
pity for her. In fact, I was secretly glad to 
hear it, though I was ashamed to confess 
even to myself that I could be so mean, 
This was in the early spring. One evening a 
beautiful present came to me from an up- 
country friend—a splendid bouquet of the 
brightest, largest, sweetest arbutus blossoms 
I ever saw. I was delighted. But while I 
was admiring them, that hateful voice from 
within came to my ear again clearer than 
ever; it said, ‘Mrs. B—— has a dear remem- 
brance of these flowers ; they grow all about 
her old home far away. Carry her some of 
them; they will awaken pleasant memories 
that may cheer and comfort her in her lone- 
liness and pain.’ I said I would not do it, 
could not do it. Then that something with- 
in rose up, and said I could do it, and, what 
was more, I should do it. I dared disobey it 
no longer. A kind of fear fell upon me; 
with trembling fingers I divided the flowers, 
leaving the smaller portion for myself, and 
against the buffetings of feeling and inclina- 
tien bore down with the remainder to the 
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sick woman’s door. Her old maid sister 
answered the bell. Two of the hardest 
things I ever did in my life were to hand her 
those flowers, and say I would sit with her 
sister any time during the day, or watch 
with her at night, whenever they needed my 
services most. But I did both; and was left 
that night to sleep in peace. But I wasn’t 
altogether in my right mind yet. I caught 
myself hoping those flowers might be coals 
of fire on her head, and all that. To my 
great surprise I was called upon the very 
next night but one to watch with Mrs, B——. 
Now indeed came the tug of war; but I 
buckled on my armor and set forth. I found 
her much feebler than I anticipated. She 
could scarcely help herself at all; and could 
only make her wants known by signs and 
whispers. Determined to be as scrupulous 
in my devotion to her as I could be to my 
dearest friend, I scarcely left her bedside 
during the night. I tell you I was made to 
feel then what a mean, ignoble, unforgiving 
spirit I had been cherishing. She was very 
patient, very thoughtful for others, unwilling 
to give the least trouble even in her parox- 
ysms of pain. How willfully I had misjudged 
her character ! 

“In the morning, as I was putting on my 
things to go home, she beckoned me to her 
bedside and whispered that she wanted to 
ask my forgiveness for an unkind statement 
she had made concerning me. She said she 
felt she had done me great injustice. I did 
not want her to ask my forgiveness, I felt it 
was J that should ask hers, I tried to get 
away by telling her it was no matter. She 
persisted in saying it was a great matter to 
her; and then she repeated to me what she 
had said, giving me her reasons for so doing, 
—she had been offended at my arrogance in 
some matter I had quite forgotten —adding 
that when she grew strong enough she should 
go to every person to whom she had made the 
statement, and tell them it was false, and she 
was as good as her word. It took her a long 
time, and it was a pretty difficult task, she 
was so weak, to tell me all this. She did 
not mention the incident of the flowers,—it 
probably had not remained in her mind at 
all. I did not remind her of it, nor did I tell 
her of the tough fights I had had with my- 
self before I could visit her. I thought it 





best to keep these things to myself. It was 
enough for me that I was once more clothed 
and in my right mind.” 

The friend who uttered these words is dead. 
No, she is not dead; her bodiiy presence has 
only passed away. Her invincible love of 
right, her hatred of wrong, all the noble 
influences of her rare personality are living 
still, growing clearer, brighter, of more worth 
to me every day of my life. I love to think 
and talk of her; and for this reason I have 
been led to speak of her at greater length 
than I intended. 

In this pale outline of a noble character I 
have attempted to illustrate what seems to me 
the highest type of goodness. When I think 
of all this dear friend of mine had to contend 
with in her upward course, foes within as 
well as without, and to what a sublime 
height of goodness she attained notwith- 
standing, I am more than ever convinced 
that there need be no discouragement in the 
way of well-doing to the least gifted of 
God’s children; that whoever has the will 
to be good, can be. 

So long, however, as the world remains as 
it is, so long greatness will continue to be 
infinitely preferable to goodness in the eyes 
of the many. 

Oh, if the struggling aspirants for mere 
fame would but remember that whatever the 
success they may achieve in this world, in 
the world to come it can avail them nothing ; 
that greatness and obscurity must lie down 
together at last in one common resting-place ; 
and that 

“ Only the actions of the just 
Smell stveet and blossom in the dust.” 
MRS. C. C. FIELD. 
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IN THE SHADOWS. 


BY BELLA FRENCH. 


Avon to-night, and everywhere 
The shadows darkly lay; 

Companions of my soul's despair, 
Oh, send them not away! 


The sun may shine to-morrow morn, 
And birds may sing in glee, 

And to my soul there may be born 
A brighter light for me. 


But oh! to-night my heart is loth 
The light of day to wear— 

God gives the sun and darkness both, 
That earth may bloom and bear. 
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It takes the sunshine and the shower 
To bring the rose to light, 

And did the storm-cloud never lower, 
The sun were not as bright. 


The richest music that we hear, 
Is always sadly sweet ; 

And sorrows bring us very near 
The Father’s mercy-seat. 


I tune my spirit-tyre to sing, 
But oh! my song is sad. 

I could not trill a single string 
If I were gay and glad. 


God gave the shadow and the light ; 
For me the shadows fall ; 

And as I sit alone to-night, 
I love them, one and all. 





Nor do I long for sunshine less 
Because I am in gloom; 

The flower in the wilderness 
That struggles up to bloom, 


Longs not the more for heaven's rays, 
Than I for joy and love, 

Yet fated is to spend its days 
With shadows ail above; 


And grows so frail amid the shade, 
Should sunbeams warm it o'er, 

*Twould sink from sight as if afraid, 
And glad the earth no more. 


And there are human flowers that bloom 
In life’s dark wilderness 

Alone, to whom the very gloom 
Is all that comes to bless. 


— 


“WOMAN vs. WOMAN’S RIGHTS,” REVIEWED. 


BY H. AUGUSTA WHITE. 


UGUSTA WHEELER, in her protest 
against woman’s rights, has said nothing 
that has not been said, in substance, a hundred 
times before, and answered as often; but as 
she has clothed the old ideas in new words 
whose beauty makes the ideas seem plausible, 
it seems fitting that reply should again be 
made. 

We do not propose to treat the subject ex- 
haustively, but simply to offer some thoughts 
for thought. 

The world reforms slowly. Great truths lie 
waiting until some minds are sufficiently de- 
veloped to apprehend them. These act upon 
and awaken the dormant faculties of other 
minds, and the truth is perceived by them also. 

So new truths—new to humanity—spread. 
That which was the questioned proposition of 
one age is the axiom of the next. 

Fact upon fact, axiom upon axiom, oft re- 
peated, is what it seems the advocates of wo- 
man’s rights must offer before the great princi- 
ples they teach will be understood and received. 
Nascent reforms are always fought, for they 
are iconoclastic, tearing down and sweeping 
away many idols (ideas?) to which custom has 
forced the world to bow. 

With the masses, prejudice is mistaken for 
principle. When new ideas are presented, 
they are viewed through the distorted lens of 
prejudice and judged according to preconceiv- 
ed notions of what is right, or, rather, what is 
proper. This is because the world is unwise. 

No matter how startling the ideas of profess- 
ed reform may be, they should not be regarded 
with prejudice, but each principle should be 
carefully weighed with justice, a perfect and 





immutable criterion, as a weight in the bal- 
ance. If they are found wanting, they should 
be rejected; if not, they should be received, 
though by custom ostracised. 

To-day the great question before the world 
is woman’s rights. In this as in all innova- 
tions custom and prejudice are the greatest en- 
emies to be conquered. When these tyrants 
are dethroned, it will be easy to reach the 
hearts and brains of the people. Custom has 
dictated the proper sphere, proper ways, and 
proper work for woman. When woman steps 
outside these, prejudice is aroused. 

Custom has always legislated for women as 
females, and not as human beings, sex being 
the paramount consideration. The great ne- 
cessity is to rise above the sensuous distinction 
of sex, and regard women simply as human be- 
ings having as a birthright “the inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness ;”—grand words ; ten thousand repetitions 
can not make them trite. When woman is 
granted perfect liberty, and the right to seek 
happiness in whatever path she chooses to fol- 
low, the objects of woman’s rights will be ob- 
tained. 

Woman’s rights claims that woman’s posi- 
tion has been an unnatural and unjust one, re- 
sulting from the low mentality of humanity. 
But the old customs are dead at heart ;—Ict the 
dead past bury them. This living, progressive 
age can not be expected to crowd itself back 
into the egg-shell from which it was developed. 
We have reached a new and higher plane. 
New customs, new laws, new thoughts must 
henceforth be ours. What was will not be, un- 
less founded upon principles of absolute right 
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and justice. And justice weighs all human be- 
ings in one balance. She has not one pair of 
scales for man and another for woman. 

When justice says that it is tyrannous to 
subject men to taxation without representa- 
tion, she includes women also. When she de- 
mands that men shall give their consent to the 
laws that govern them, she makes the same de- 
mand for women. Men tole their consent to 
the laws; justice gives women the vole also. 
No sentimental theories about woman’s sphere 
and woman’s divinity can make this less a fact. 
And if justice gives it, why fear to claim it? 
The result can not be disastrous except to 
wrong and unjust laws and customs. 

The author of “Woman vs. Woman’s 
Rights,” was, we think, hardly persuaded in 
her own mind what she wished to advocate. 
In one breath she says that one of the great 
wrongs and burdens of women is the drunken- 
ness of men, and in the next that there are 
almost as many women drunkards as men, and 
women’s vote would do nothing to eradicate 
the evil. She scoffs at the idea of woman hold- 
ing office, or voting on general issues, but con- 
cedes that she may properly vote on corporate 
‘questions in the place where she resides. In 
the beginning of the woman’s right’s move- 
ment this view would have been thought radi- 
cal. 

She clainis that all employments should be 
open to women, yet seems to claim that wo- 
man’s normal condition is being supported in 
indolence by man. “To equalize the wages of 
men and women,” she says, “ would be to re- 
duce all women to the necessity of seeking 
their own livelihood.” Do not women earn 
their own livelihood now? We do not mean 
the brainless women, young and old, who pass 
indolent lives in city homes; they are offset by 
the brainless fops upon the streets; we mean 
the thousands of women who have households 
to keep. If a woman who keeps house and 
takes care of a family does not earn her living, 
then no man ever earned his. 

Woman’s domestic work is ceaseless and 
wearying ; but the trouble is, her labor is not 
recognized or deemed worthy of compensation. 
She endures in her lifetime labors and trials 
enough to use up the vitality of a strong man, 
yet, forsooth, she is “supported” by man! Oh, 
justice, custom doth owe thee much! 

“Father and husband are a perpetual pro- 
tector and supply.” To many women this is 
absolute mockery. 

“The country is flooded with women,” says 
the author; “ they are already greatly in excess 





of the men.” “There is no chance of doing what 
these woman’s rights want done short of the 
funeral pyre of the Hindoo, or strangling a 
given percentage of female infants at their 
birth, making the estimate according to the 
number of males likely to be disqualified as a - 
support, or taken off by wars, drunkenness, 
and other causes that as a rule do not overtake 
women.” 

What woman’s rights do want is to make 
every woman dependent upon herself alone; 
to work with hands and brain in some place, 
if possible, where her labor will be recognized 
and appreciated. We can not see how else the 
surplus women are going to live, unless the 
men turn Mormons and each take a few dozen 
wives to “support.” 

“Woman’s rights, too, would have the bal- 
lot.” “ Well, granting the ballot, would these so 
long and so much abused women be first to the 
polls, or would Bridget and Dinah constitute 
the rush? Would cultivated women go there 
for the sake of voting, or because it would be- 
come & paramount duty to neutralize the votes 
which unscrupulous demagogues would con- 
trol? The right once given, there is no ques- 
tion but that the most ignorant would take to 
it with great unanimity, although, so far, they 
have not dreamed of wanting it.” 

The purest and most cultivated ladies in the 
land are demanding the ballot. Some have 
been working years for this object. When the 
franchise is granted them they will undoubt- 
edly vote. And Bridget and Dinah certainly 
have as good a moral right to rush to the polls 
as Patrick and Sambo have; and perhaps with 
Bridget in holiday attire upon his arm, Patrick 
would refrain from making a beast of himsel® 
upon election day. Sad women, we think, 
would come from every quarter and vote their 
wrongs redressed. Men have voted, men have 
legislated, but these wrongs have been left un- 
righted. How is this, if men are always will- 
ing to do justice to women? Is it not time 
that woman had the power to demand justice 
for herself? We opine that respectable women 
will vote, and not lose their respectability by 
so doing. Two women in Michigan have 
already voted. Nothing dreadful has happened 
to them, we believe. 

The women of Wyoming have had the suf- 
frage some time, yet they have not become de- 
moralized nor lost the respect of their friends. 
Facts are worth more than theories. 

But, if women vote, “what then? Parties 
will balance the same as before.” 

A surface objection that does not touch the 
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principle of the case at all. Women do not 
want the franchise to build up parties; they 
would have it that they may obtain justice for 
themselves, and become their own representa- 
tives. Parties would balance, so, forsooth, it 
would be useless for women to vote. 

Suppose a law were passed that none but 
black-eyed men should vote. What asnapping 
of blue eyes there would be! They would say, 
“What an outrage this is! Haven't we as 
good right to vote as the black eyes?” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t make much difference. 
There are as many blue-eyed men of one party 
as of the other; so they would balance, you 
see. But never mind, we'll represent you— 
we'll make the laws for you blue-eyed fellows.” 

“ But it’s an outrage, an imposition, and 
we won't put up with it. Just look at the 
principle of the thing,” is what the blue-eyes 
would say; and that is what woman’s rights 
say. Look at the principle of the thing. 

“ God be praised that, so far, the majority of 
women are not willing to descend from their 
high estate and trail their sacred garments 
through the mire that leads to office.” 

But many women, anti-woman’s rights 
women especially, trail their sacred garments 
through the mire of the street at the dictate of 
fashion ; would it be worse if the path led to 
office? In the era of universal franchise and 
freedom women will have something different 
and better to think of than merely Fashion— 
the shrine at which too many now worship. 

“ But these agitators are sowing seed that is 
taking root and spreading. Young girls, 
dreaming of power and queenly reign, are 
coming upon the stage. And how should it 
be otherwise, with all this talk of woman for 
Congress, the Senate, and the highest office in 
the gift of the people? Some, doubtless, expect 
to be commodores.” 

And why not? We must not lose sight of 
the pole-star of freedom and civilization, “ each 
has the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” A woman has as much right to 
seek happiness in the legislative halls or upon 
the briny waves as in domestic duties. That 
some think woman can find happiness only in 
domestic duties does not alter the case. 

“Woman vs. Woman’s Rights” claims that 
woman’s vote would not help to eradicate 
drunkenness. “As many women would vote 
against prohibition as men.” However this 
might be in large cities, in the country, in vil- 
lages and towns it assuredly would not be so. 

“ Liquor legislation ineffective.” “ Prohib- 
itory laws a failure.” 





In Ohio they are not a failure. The women 
accept the privileges of the law, and combat 
the rumsellers successfully. Let other States 
adopt the same laws. 

“ But women can train up sons who will not 
drink, and who will not sell rum.” 

Women have been training up sons and 
have worked in a womanly sphere—so called— 
ever since the world began, yet men have not 
been made good or the world pure. Now 
they propose to try other methods. We give 
the substance of another paragraph ; it is too 
lengthy to quote verbatim, viz. : 

Women are intellectually equal to men, but 
men will not acknowledge it because discipline 
must be maintained. Men feel the equality, 
but ignore it because they are men. Women 
must not mind this because they are women. 

By what right do men claim the monopoly 
of intellect? Wisdom is wisdom, whether 
found in man or woman. Men have no patent 
on intelligence. This has, indeed, been the 
teaching of the barbaric past, but the women 
of to-day will not accept it. If woman, our 
author asks, “ has raised sons who are ignoble 
and unjust, is it because they are men or be- 
cause their teaching was defective? Oh, wom- 
an! man is the chiseling of thine own hand !” 

So, in addition to all her other burdens, 
woman must bear the blame of man’s short- 
comings. Terrible evils would result from 
granting the ballot to women. “Infidelity and 
immorality would of necessity come in with 
such an epoch. Bribery would be for a price. 
The impure and dissolute would sit in higher 
places than they do now.” 

Oh, the croakings of conservatism! But it 
is so in all reforms. Attempt to introduce 
freedom and decency into haremized Turkey 
and the prophecies of evil would be loud and 
dire. 

“Man toils and builds and strives that wo- 
man may share. Honors were not honors but 
to crown her as well. But if he is no longer 
her support, how long would he be content to 
serve soberly and faithfully for self? The 
stimulant to labor would be gone,” etc. 

So man labors, not because labor of hand or 
brain is noble, and necessary for his highest 
good, but to support a wife? According to 
this, the ultimatum of happiness and diligence 
must be found among the Mormons, for they 
support not only one but many wives. 

The fact is, man does not labor for woman 
alone ; he does not gather up treasures to pow 
them at her feet. On the contrary, in the 
majority of cases a grudging dole of the riches 
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she has helped to gain is all woman receives. 
Men who have no family ties do not lie down 
and rust in idleness. Nor do men who have 
self-supporting wives become worthless vaga- 
bonds. Facts are worth more than sentimental 
theories. 

But suppose men could and would support 
all women in idleness, would such a state of 
things be best? Would it be for woman’s 
highest good? Is not dependence degrading 
as surely as independence is ennobling? The 
assumption that man has supported woman 
has been an injury to her in the past, and could 
it be made a verity it would be her ruin. 

Woman has hands and brains, and they 
were made to be used. Sloth is as much a 
degradation to her as to man. Only in the 
highest cultivation. of all her powers doves she 
do her duty to herself and her Creator. Cus- 
tom has heretofore decreed that woman should 
be the satellite and, among some peoples, the 
slave of man. This was the natural outgrowth 
of the sensuous idea that woman was made 
forman. The attainment of higher mentality 
and spirituality is doing away with this idea. 
Woman has discovered that she is an inde- 
pendent human being, and demands to be re- 
leased from the false position in which custom 
has placed her. Of course there is an outcry 
against her. She is told that she is leaving 
her sphere; that she is becoming “ unwoman- 
ly,” and so on ad infinitum. As human nature 
is human nature, this is natural; woman can 
not expect less. The iron bands of prejudice 





never have been, and never wiil be, broken 
without a struggle. It would take much argu- 
ment to convince a Turk that the women of 
his harem could still be “ womanly” if they 
had the rights and privileges of American 
women. Yet American men are very well 
satisfied with their countrywomen—until they 
wish to step outside the circle that bounds all 
they consider womanly, and then many raise a 
warning voice, and some women, like Turkish 
slaves, join in the protest. 

And these terms, manly, womanly, how 
many definitions they have had !—definitions 
sentimental, definitions prejudistic, definitions 
everything but reasonable and natural. Wo- 
man’s rights’ aphoristic definition is: when a 
man cultivates all his faculties, and lives up to 
his highest conceptions of right, he is manly. 

When a woman cultivates all her faculties, 
and lives up to her highest conceptions of 
right, she is womanly. 

Woman’s rights proposes to elevate and 
purify the relation of the sexes. The era of 
mere sensuousness is passing. The spiritual 
and mental is ringing in. There will be more 
pure love between the men and women of the 
next generation than of this. The highest love 
can not exist between dependent inferiors and 
assumed supporters and superiors. There is 
too much bribery on one side and sensuality 
on the other. 

It is only between acknowledged equals, 
entirely independent of each other, that the 
highest, tenderest, and purest love can exist. 


———_+0—__—_ 


PERMANENCE IN AFFECTION. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE, in his work on 

e« “Democracy in America,” observes 

that the habit of inattention must be consid- 
ered the greatest bane of the democratic 
character. And as inattention and want of 
application in matters of thought generate a 
superficial and unreliable condition of the in- 
tellect, so, in like manner, may the integrity 
of our affections be endangered by improper 
cultivation. No one can fail to notice, as 
characteristic of our social life, the extreme 
fucility with which persons pass from one 
experience in affection to another. The ap- 
parent want of injury to the individual in 
these rapid passages from one affection to 
another can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that the affection was of the most 





shallow and delusive nature. The tendencies 
of fashionable society are toward the foster- 
ing of the most transient and inefficient ties 
of affection. It has been said that great pas- 
sions no longer show themselves. And cer- 
tain it is that shallowness and vacillation, 
want of depth and of faithfulness, are the 
properties which most completely character- 
ize our conduct of life with regard to the 
affections. 5 

The influence of our intellectual habits on 
our affections may be traced in this matter. 
We are so inconstant in our opinions and be- 
liefs, all our intellectual conclusions lie so 
much at the mercy of change, and we so 
quickly pass from one object of thought to 
another, that the habit of the intellect is 
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transferred to the affections with results the 
character of which admits of but little doubt. 
The evils of this inconstancy, this facility of 
change in the objects of the affections, are 
sad enough through the course of a lifetime. 
He who has no deep and lasting affections 
has never known the capacities of his own 
nature nor sounded the depths of sympathy 
in others. The depth and force of character 
which in general belong to the man who has 
strong affections, is in striking contrast with 
the weakness of the opposite. This tendency 
toward weakness and inconstancy in affec- 
tion, it were folly to assert as possessing every 
mind, yet such are the social forms in which 
we struggle, and such are our methods of 
training and culture, that its influence ex- 
tends to the best minds among us, vitiating 
the spirit and force of our feelings. Intellec- 
tual growth presupposes a succession of ob- 
jects, and the ability to pass quickly from 
one object of thought to another. But at 
the same time nothing of strong import can 
be accomplished without concentration. 

The culture which we receive as men and 
women of the world is truly wonderful. The 
multiplicity and variety of the objects which 
claim our attention generate an adroit and 
superficial state of mind, which is apparent 
on every hand. “Our system of education 
fosters restlessness "—“ the traveling of the 
mind.” This traveling of the mind, this 
constant presence of the desire for change, 
we recognize as having its influence not only 
on our intellectual life, but also on our affec- 
tions. 

The habit of patient attention, of con- 
centration, is rarely to be noticed; and, 
therefore, instead of accuracy and depth in 
our mental convictions, we have that super- 
ficiality of knowledge and inconstancy of be- 
lief which has its perfect analogy in the want 
of permanence and faithfulness in affection, 
that we are considering. Among the dissat- 
isfactions arising from inconstancy, from a 
succession in the objects of our affections, the 
greatest is the inability at last to thoroughly 
fix the affections at all. Such an experience 
corrupts the man’s whole existence. He has 
wasted his substance in insincere and impro- 
vident living, and henceforth shall go through 
the world without tasting of the diviner 
depths of human affection. There is no 





doubt that the highest affections are of grad- 
ual formation—are a growth of time. If we 
are impatient, and would have the fruit be- 
fore the flower has well gone, we shall never 
possess ourselves of the highest experience in 
these things. 

The final results on the character of a per- 
son, the objects of whose affections are con- 
stantly changing, is apparent. It is simply 
to fill him with polished insincerity. Aad as 
there is in himself the want of truth, of real- 
ity, so that he may not trust in his own feel- 
ings, he comes at last to disbelieve in the 
reality of the affection of others. As a man 
broken down of excess may not trust his 
bodily senses, so trusts he not his own heart, 
or that of others. As in the action of the 
intellect there may be a reckless squandering 
of mental force, so also there may be in our 
affections; and the injury to healthfulness of 
action is as unavoidable in the latter case as 
in the former. 

In such things as we have been consider- 
ing, our conduct is too often controlled by 
mere “gross sense and custom,” rather than 
by enlightened views of our nature and our 
duty. We should elevate our conceptions of 
duty by elevating our sympathies. Our af- 
fections should not descend to low and trivial 
aims, but should quicken our thought and 
refine our sentiments. The tendency of our 
social habits is to make us miserably superfi- 
cial in thought and in feeling. There is no 
dignity, no culture in our “ modern society,” 
that has its permanent influence. All is in 
motion without definable aim. In our con- 
duct with regard to our affections, it appears 
to me that we should resist this constant mo- 
tion and seek to cultivate permanence in our 
affections. No degree of talent or accom- 
plishment can do away with the necessity for 
this quality. Let us cherish those affections 
we have as “light-bringers,” that shall not 
fail to help us in the earnestness of life. The 
cultivation of permanence in those affections 
which are well founded within us has a most 
beneficent influence on the character. It 
makes us more sincere and more conscien- 
tious—brings a dignity and thoughtfulness 
to our conduct that we can ill spare. 

No worthy character can a man form for 
himself without anchoring his affections, and 
that worthily! To be given up to the charm 
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of succession in these matters, is to have en- 
tered upon that dissipation of mind and 
heart which shall inevitably end in impotence 


of character, out of the darkness of which 
scarcely any light of moral principle will be 
seen to emerge. J. A. RB. 


——__— $0 —————— 


HOME TRAINING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


[The following apttens ee. is from the 

nm of Rev. James Fraser, M.A., who made a very 
porongh inspection of the Common School Sys- 
tem of the United States and the Canadas, in the 
year 1865, as a commissioner appointed for that 
purpose by the Government of Great Britain. His 
report, ‘‘ presented to both Houses of Parliament,”’ 
is filled with valuable information, from which in- 
teresting extracts will from time to time be taken 
for the es of this journal.—Connecticut School 
Journal. 


“TT is a matter of general regret among 

Americans, though I did not observe that 
any steps were taken to remedy the acknowl- 
edged evil, that parental authority over the 
young is brief, weak, and lessening. Such is 
the precocious spirit of independence generated 
by the political institutions of the country, and 
the general current of social life, that boys and 
girls, of twelve or fourteen, think themselves 
quite competent to decide many questions for 
themselves, and do decide them, on which 
English boys and girls of eighteen or twenty 
would still feel bound to consult and obey their 
parents. And, as in England, so in America, 
the lower you descend in the lower strata, the 
more markedly this tendency exhibits itself. It 
was piteous and saddening to see, as I had oc- 
casion to see frequently, when mothers would 
come to the office of a superintendent of schools 
to excuse or complain of the truancy of their 
children, parents helpless to control the wills, 
and even caprices of lads of eleven or ten, or 
still younger years. It is not a natural nora 
normal state of things ; every well-wisher to 
the United States, every one who would desire 
to see that great commonwealth equal to the 
mighty destiny that lies before her, can not but 
hope that for so manifest an inversion of a 
great social law a remedy muy soon be 
found.” 

[This is a very proper view to be taken by one 
who believes in and supports a monarchy. In 
England the rule is the same as that practiced 
by the ancient Solomon, who advised parents 
not to “spare the rod and spoil the child ;” 
which licenses every unreasoning, brutal bull- 
head, who can not govern his own temper, to 
vent it on his helpless offspring. That unfor- 
tunate text has caused more bad blood—re- 
venge—in all these ages than a little. It is op- 
posed to the higher doctrine of mercy, forgive- 
ness, overcoming evil with good, etc., taught 





by Christ; and it is in keeping with monarchi- 
cal principles. “ An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth” was simply barbarous, and not 
adapted to the present century. 

Rev. Mr. Fraser may rest assured that 
our democratic republican modes of home 
government are quite as well adapted to train- 
ing children as the severer modes of his coun- 
try, where whipping is universally practiced. 

During a lecturing tour of between two and 
three years in that country, we were witness 
to two trials of school teachers for whipping 
children to death. We read accounts of two 
other trials for the same offense, making four 
cases of death from flogging in schools which 
came to our knowledge within three years. 
No objection was made to whipping the chil- 
dren, but the teachers were censured for kill- 
ing them. 

Such is the pernicious spirit of punishment 
generated by the political institutions of the 
—old—country. There the motto is, “ Rule a 
wife, and have a wife.” She, too, may be 
whipped by a drunken lord, or by a drunken 
snob, and it’s “all right.” 

Another test of the comparative merits of the 
two modes of government—English and Ame- 
rican—consists in the general thrift of the two 
countries. Of the number of criminals, paupers, 
drunkards, and so forth, it will be found that 
in these respects the old country greatly out- 
numbers the new. Here, the theory is to teach 
children self-government ; there, a million or so 
of police spies, and other officers, are expected 
to watch and govern the lower classes. Here, 
the rule is that all children must be educated; 
there, it is an accomplishment for the more 
favored, with ragged schools for the low and 
the mean. 

We thank Rev. Mr. Fraser for calling atten- 
tion to the faults of our government, and trust 
he will confess the justice of our reply.] 

Mr. Beecher, in allusion to the training of 
children, said in one of his sermons: “I think 
that the milder type of family government 
which is prevailing now is certainly better for 
us than that more rigorous type which pre- 
vailed in New England. The prevalent sense 
of personal liberty which has increased in the 
community at large has penetrated the family 
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and ameliorated its government. Children are 
freer. They earlier assume their own rights. 
It will not do to select single instances in 
making a judgment of what is wisest and best. 
We must average the community. And if you 


take high and low, I think there are a greater 
number of families advanced higher in the 
care and development and training of their 
children than at any former period, although 
the methods are very different.” 


——~0o—_~—_ 


“I WANT TO KISS MAMMA.” 


Orr in the darkness and silence of midnight, 
In sweet baby accents so tender and true, 
Breaking the stillness of night, comes the longing~ 
“IT want to kiss mamma—I want to kiss ’ou.” 


Dear arms clasp my neck in a close thrilling pressure, 
Fast on my lips fall soft kisses like dew, 

While the bright baby lips take up the sweet measure— 
“TI want to kiss mamma—I want to kiss ‘ou.” 


As the parched earth, with its pale drooping flowers, 
Springs into beauty with summer's soft rain, 





So the sad heart, scorched and withered by sorrow, 
Wakes with new life from this loving refrain. 


Nestle still closer, my dear little treasure, 
Into fond arms ever ready for you, 

While soothingly falls from your lips the sweet measure— 
“I want to kiss mamma—lI want to kiss ’ou.” 


Ah! the bright head in slumber now sinking, 
Snowy lids struggle to vail the dark blue; _[sleeping, 
While breathes the soft whisper ‘tween waking and 
“TI want to kiss mamma—lI want to kiss ou.” c. M. 8. 


a) 


LEADERS IN THE MORMON REFORM MOVEMENT—WITH PORTRAITS. 


RIFLES sometimes change the tide of events. 

It may be so in this case, and it was the gene- 
ra] appreciation in the States some eighteen months 
ago that a few of Brigham Young’s rebel Elders 
by their schism saved our nation from another 
Mormon war. All sensible men were gratified 
with the excuse of “letting well enough alone,” 
not because a Mormon war would have been im- 
portantly great, but because it would have been 
importantly small. The schism, however, sug- 
gested to our statesmen the “more excellent 
way of letting the Mormon Elders solve their 
own problems.” Vent had been found at last, 
and a conservative revolution was bursting from 
the people. Nothing better could be desired in 
the case ; and though President Young might not 
be kindly disposed toward the “ heretics,” he has 
cause to be grateful that his people were preserved 
from a collision with the nation. We present to 
our readers the following interesting sketches of 
those most prominent in the Reform movement. 


AMASA LYMAN. 


This famous apostle is esteemed by the Reform- 
ers as the Mormon Theodore Parker. He was one 
of the favorites of Joseph Smith, whom he joined 
when quite a youth. He became known in his 
Church as a great idealist and preacher, was gifted 
with the tongue of eloquence, and possessed a lib- 
eral nature. During the days of Joseph Smith, 
the “ideal”? Mormonism was that which was most 
beloved, and its apostles, such as Parley P. Pratt 
and Amasa Lyman, ranked higher then in the minds 
of the people than the executive Brigham Young. 
When the difficulty arose between Orson Pratt 
and Joseph* over polygamy, Orson was finally 





* It will be remembered that Orson Pratt defended it 
in the late Newman discussion. 





cut off and Amasa was ordained to his place in 
the quorum of the Twelve Apostles. But Orson 
Pratt repented of his “hardness of heart” and 
“stubbornness” against the peculiar institution. 
Joseph was a man of resources; he mae room for 
the return of Orson to his quorum by appointing 
Amasa his Second Counselor, in the stead of Sidney 


Rigdon, whom he had ‘“‘ dropped” from the Presi- 


dency. ’ 

After the death of the Mormon Prophet, Sidney 
Rigdon contended for the successorship with 
Brigham Young, and the appojntment ot Amass 
Lyman to his place became quite a cirgumstance 
and a matter of convenience to the Twelve who 
claimed the right to rule the Church as a quorum, 
and Amasa supported them instead of appearing 
as a rival candidate, 

Places being made vacant in the quorum of the 
Twelve by the secession of William Smith, brother 
of the Prophet, with John A. Page and Lyman 
Wright, Amasa Lyman was received again among 
the Twelve, and with them he led the Church in 
its exodus from Nauvoo. They wintered on the 
way in 1846 at Council Bluffs, and in the spring of 
*47 the Pioneers, consisting of 133 picked men, with 
several women, started for the Rocky Mountains 
under Brigham Young and Heber C. Kimball. 
Amasa Lyman was of the number, and on the 
journey he distinguished himself as the great 
hunter of the camp. Before reaching the Salt 
Lake Valley he was sent in another direction to 
meet a portion of the Mormon Battalion, with 
which he joined the Pioncers a few days after 
their arrival in the Valley, and subsequently as- 
sisted in removing the body of the Church to 
Salt Lake City. In the spring of °48, after trav- 
eling through several States as a missionary, he 
led a company of emigrants to the mountains; in 
49 was sent to California to watch the gold finders 
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and send home their tithing of gold, for the first 
gold miners of California were Mormons. In ’51 
he and Apostle Rich led a colony of five hundred 
from Salt Lake, and purchased and established 
San Bernardino, but in 1857 he was ordered to 
break up that prosperous settlement in conse- 
quence of the “‘ Utah war,” thus sacriticing the 
property of himself and fellow-colonists. 

In 1860 he and Rich were sent to England on a 
great mission. There he had large halls and intel- 
ligent audiences in all the principal cities, and 
reporters were sent from the best papers to give 
to the public some choice passages from the Mor- 
mon orator. Mormonism rose many degrees in 
the minds of the intellectual classes of England, 





Amasa Lyman. 


and yet for those very sermons which he delivered 
in Great Britain his apostleship was taken from 
him years afterward. A synopsis of his views of 
Gospel philosophy will come in fitly here. 

Mormonism was interpreted by him to mean 
great and continuous good to humanity. In his 
mind there was no other conception of the Gospel. 
There was nothing to admire in ordinances and 
ereeds, and less to admire in damnation and priest- 
ly cursings. Mormonism was all truth, and Truth 
was God. But ashe launched out on the ocean of 
infinite thought and universal philosophy he threw 
off his special apostleship and called “‘ all truth”’ 
the Gospel, and Mormonism appeared in the view 
as but one of the methods of that Gospel. By 
that method up toa higher plane a few of God’s 
creatures were traveling. ‘‘Where?” was his 
question. ‘Up to Truth!” was his answer. All 
the universe was traveling up to Truth, and going 
fast, and going well—infinitely fast, and infinitely 
well! 

The Gospel as a system, a theology, an educa- 
tional method for humanity, was but as the shell 
of truth,—the kernel was within. God was not a 
personality, but an ideal Infinite, or in his ever-re- 
current language, Universal Truth. He saw the 





God, not as organism or power, and therefore not 
in the mood of Paley or Brigham Young, the first 
of whom wound Deity up in his watch argument, 
while the latter organized him into a little king- 
dom in the Rocky Mountains. Amasa ran not af- 
ter the ideal Justice, but esteemed him as a sort 
of a celestial will-o’-the-wisp. The conscientious- 
ness of Truth—a universal conscientiousness for 
rightness and goodness—is enough of Deity as Jus- 
tice. Following this vein of philosophy, he de- 
nies the necessity of an Infinite Sacrifice to appease 
an Infinite Wrath which has no existence in the 
God-Mind. It was just on this point which his 
apostolic brethren summed up as a disbelief in the 
Atonement that Amasa Lyman was “ cut off” from 
his quorum and the Church. Yet his admirers say 
that this apostle believes more in Christ, and has 
preached and exemplified more of Christ, than all 
the rest of the Mormon apostles who are captiva- 
ted with the ‘‘kingdom.”’ But Amasa glories in 
the life of Christ, and his work down through the 
ages, in spirit rather than in his sufferings on the 
cross. Christ in the ideal represents to him a uni- 
versal benevolence and yearning for the well-being 
of humanity. The highest manifestation of this 
was the Son of God in the supreme sense, and he 
recognizes this supreme Love in Jesus the Naza- 
rene, 

Amasa Lyman is now the President of the new 
Church of Zion. He is of the old Lynn stock 
which landed in America within eleven years after 
the Pilgrim Fathers came. He was born March 
30, 1813, in the Township of Lyman, Grafton 
County, New Hampshire. His futher dying, he 
was brought up by his grandfather and uncle. 
Grandfather Lyman favored Universalism, and the 
grandsire’s views much impressed the meditative 
mind of this apostolic reformer, who thus carried 
Universalism into the Mormon Church. 


WILLIAM 8. GODBE, 


—the popular Salt Lake merchant,—has been well 
known for years in the commercial world, and 
highly respected for his enterprise and integrity, 
but within the last two years he has become 
famous as the leader of the Utah Reformers. 

When a Loy he left his parents and went to sea, 
just as he has now broken off from the Mormon 
Patriarchs and started out in a path of his own find- 
ing. As a sailor boy he visited several forcign 
countries, spending some time in France, Germany, 
and Denmark. 

After being shipwrecked twice, young Godbe 
gave up his sailor life, and at the early age of 
seventeen linked his fate with the Mormon people. 
He was stil! but a stripling when he leaped upon 
the deck of his ship in the river Mersey, an emi- 
grant bound for the new world. The same self- 
reliance marked his course as at the earlier period, 
for he ‘“‘ worked” his passage across the Atlantic. 

The young emigrant landed in New York with- 
out means to take him across the continent by 
rail; but he had started with the intention of 
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going through, and instead of tarrying awhile to 
earn money to go with a company of Mormons, 
the adventurous youth boldly set out on foot to 
walk the entire distance. Excepting the journey 
from Buffalo to Chicago, which was performed on 
the lakes, William Godbe measured every step of 
the road to the frontiers, from which point he 
worked his way across the Plains as a teamster. 

After his arrival in Salt Lake City he engaged 
as a clerk with Mr. Thomas Williams, a fine- 
spirited Mormon merchant, and in a few years the 
stripling, whose energy and uncommon grit had 
made on foot a journey of thousands of miles, had 
himself grown to be one of the most substantial 
men in the Mormon community. 


Mr. Godbe’s first business was that of a drug- 
gist, and he supplied the Territory by wholesale 
and retail. He not only accumulated means fast, 
but became a great favorite with the entire peo- 
ple; public confidence enlarged his sphere from 
the druggist to the regular merchant. 


In the early days of Utah those who could 
scrape together a few hundred dollars besides the 
small store-keepers, sent their means East every 
spring to purchase ‘States goods.” They thus 
saved enormously, for the regular merchants held 
the community in their own hands. An agent to 
purchase for the people was therefore a necessity 
in those days, and William 8. Godbe was their 
man. Yearly he went East on their account as 
well as for his own store. His day of starting was 
advertised in season, and then men and women 
from all parts of the Territory thronged his office 
by the hour with their commissions. Thus Mr. 
Godbe purchased hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of goods for the people of Utah, and 
the arrival of his trains gave periodical sensations 
to the city, so many being personally interested. 

The popular merchant was also the first who 
brought down prices. When there was any com- 
mercial aims to specially benetit the people, Mr. 
Godbe was the man who took the lead in working 
them out. In the case in question he went East 
and purchased goods not only on commission, but 
sent home an immense stock on his own account, 
to be sold off immediately at about “cost and 
freight,’’ bringing down prices to a point never 
before known in Utah. The results of this ven- 
ture benefited the community rather than the 
public-spirited merchant; but benevolence was 
the policy of his life, not only in his private but 
in his commercial character. He has helped hun- 
dreds to emigrate; donated thousands to the 
Church ; and he has also spent twenty thousand 
dollars to establish a free press and maintain the 
cause of the Utah Protestants. 

It was a great cross to the man to be forced by 
his convictions to dissolve his religious relations 
with President Young, with whom he had been a 
special favorite. Indeed, the President at his trial 
reproached the merchant reformer with this in 
words such as only Brigham could use. ‘I have 





made William Godbe,” he said, ‘“‘ my particular 
pet, and carried him in my pocket, but he has 
grown too big for me to carry any longer. I will 
throw him out.” “I will throw him out!” was 
a fiat which the merchant reformer knew he 
should provoke against himself, but he met the 
issue unflinchingly. 

The spirited merchant said to his companions 
that evening, in his own mansion, where they had 
met after their preparatory examination in the 
School of the Prophets, ‘‘I could have made my 
mark in any State, and have accomplished as much 
in a commercial career as I have done in Utah, 
and that, too, without Brigham Young. And 
though I well know that he can break me up fora 
time, I will show him that even in Utah, which he 
has so long ‘carried in his pocket,’ I can leap 
out and walk without his let or hindrance.” 





. 2 $ 
Wuu1sm 8. Gopse. 


The reader, understanding the circumstances, 
will be in sympathy with him, and indorse the 
opinion that the man who, when a youth, could 
travel alone on foot from New York to the frontiers, 
then drive a loaded ox-team across the Plains, and, 
on reaching the prime of his manhood, undertake 
to carry Utah into new directions and force Pres- 
ident Young into new policies, was capable of 
making his mark in any part of America. It isa 
singular fact that Utah has gone into new diree- 
tions and policies since that day when Mr. Godbe 
was thrown out of “‘ Bro. Brigham’s” pocket. 

Word was kept with the merchant; he was 
commercially thrown out of the “ pocket”’ “into 
the cold.”’ The “ faithful” ceased to deal with 
the bold heretic; his drug-store languished; 4 
rival store was started by the Church, and for the 
first time Mr. Godbe had to close an ever-generous 
hand, and his family to economize. But the pros- 
perity of the mines of Utah, after some months of 
hard struggles, opened a new field for his resistless 
energies, and he is fast rising to prosperity again, 
and may in the future rank higher than in the past 
for commercial successes. 
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Since his first journey to Utah, Mr. Godbe has 
been several times to California, three times to 
Europe, and he crossed the Plains twenty-four 
times before the completion of the Pacific Rail- 
road. During times of Indian difficulties when 
the stage could not run, he has mounted his horse 
on the frontiers and crossed the Plains to his 
home in the mountains, accompanied by a boy 
only, and he has dared to cross alone during these 
Indian hostilities. 

The merchant reformer is about five feet five 
inches in height, is rather fragile in appearance, 
but is made of wire and capable of any amount of 
endurance. He has quite a classical face, with a 
large, well-developed head, measuring nearly 
twenty-three and a half inches, 


THE MORMON LUTHER, 


This is the title which Elias L. T. Harrison has -yon 
among his friends. He was in the field as a mis- 
sionary at about the age of twenty. Serving first 
as a Traveling Elder; preaching through the coun- 
try without purse or scrip, building up new branch- 
es, he had abundant opportunities for manifesting 
that earnestness of character and devotion for 
which Mr. Harrison is especially known. 

During his career in England the Protestant 
Elder rose to the rank of President of the great 
London Conference and made his mark as a writer 
in the Millennial Star, which was under the charge 
of his friend Edward W. Tullidge. There is a 
suggestive point just here of some radical differ- 
ence between Mormonism in Great Britain and 
Mormonism in Utah; for twelve years after its 
publication in the Millennial Star, Mr. Harrison’s 
first article, which won for him much distinc- 
tion among the Elders of his native land, was 
brought against him at his trial before the High 
Council in Salt Lake City by the prosecuting 
apostle, George Q. Cannon. The article, which 
was entitled ‘‘A True Representative of the Most 
High,’ demolished priesthood, and left nothing 
but the “true representative’’—the man! The 
nominal President of the mission, Asa Calkin, was 
on the continent of Europe at the time. Indeed, 
it would seem that the friends filled the apostolic 
Millennial Star with their Protestant heresies, and 
made it as heterodox as they afterward did the 
Utah Magazine. 

After they had ‘‘ gathered home to Zion,” the 
friends sought to establish a free press. Mr. John 
Chislet, one of the most prominent of the British 
Elders and an old companion in the ministry of 
Mr. Harrison, encouraged the design and brought 
the Walker Brothers to help. Mr. Chislet had 
already outgrown a theocratic rule, and in his 
character as a merchant had been “ cut off” with 
the ** Walker Brothers” for affirming the right to 
exercise their individuality in donating liberally 
to the Church, but refusing to allow the tax of 
tithing to be put upon commerce. 

Backed by these rebel Mormon merchants, 
Messrs. Harrison and Tullidge, without “asking 





permission’’ of President Young, sent out the pro- 
spectus of their Peep O’ Day, and the Deseret News 
refusing to print it, the editors went boldly to Camp 
Douglas, and there, under the flag of the United 
States, which had been raised on the ‘tops of the 
mountains ’’ by General Connor, published the Peep 
O'Day. The very title suggested everything; 
the press was intended to rival priesthood, or at 
least to check it. President Young and the priest- 
hood, in 1864, could afford to let the Peep O’ Day 
fail without excommunicating its editors, but 
they might have seen more of the future had they 
known how these men of the press reasoned. 
“Six numbers out, Elias,”’ said his intuitive com- 
panion, ‘‘and we win for the press, though we 
fail in seeming. Our enterprise will receive a new 





SS all 
Eusas L. T. Harrison. 


birth in the future. The Peep O'Day is the pro- 
phecy of that future.” Sarah E. Carmichael, the 
Utah poetess, held the same views. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
she said, ‘‘ the Peep O'Day is a great success.” 
This magazine, which was the first published cast 
of San Francisco and west of the Missouri, was 
**suspended,”’ but after a few years Mr. Harrison, 
with the aid of Mr. Godbe, succeeded in starting 
the Utah Magazine. 

In the fall of 1868, the editor, worn out with 
labor, accompanied Mr. Godbe to the States to re- 
cuperate his health. During the visit East their 
minds became impressed with a mission, and 
they returned to Salt Lake, resolved to enact. the 
part of reformers, for which they were “cut off” 
after a trial before the High Council of the 
Church, President Young sitting as supreme 
judge. The Reformers then sent out to the pub- 
lic their ‘‘ manifesto,” with a platform for the 
new “Church of Zion.” This document bore 
the joint names of Elias L. T. Harrison and 
William 8. Godbe. 

“For some years past,’”’ they said, ‘‘ we have 
felt that a great encroachment of power was being 
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made by the ruling priesthood of our Church 
beyond that allowed by the spirit and genius of 
the Gospel. We also have perceived that a steady 
and constant decline was taking place in the mani- 
festion cf the spiritual gifts, as well as in the 
spirituality of our system as a whole, and that as 
a Church we were fast running into a state of the 
most complete materialism. We felt that the 
working out of our system was small and insignif- 
icant compared with the grandeur of the pro- 
gramme as announced by Joseph Smith. The 
broad and liberal system which in the earnestness 
of our souls we had embraced so many years ago, 
with its grand and universalian invitation to men 
of every creed and nation to come to Zion for a 
home in our midst, was being practically ignored, 
and in the stead thereof was being built up a wall 
of bitterness and hate between ourselves and the 
rest of the world. The constant growth of such 
principles as these, and the certainty that under 
such conditions Mormonism never could fulfill 
that grand destiny of salvation to the world for 
which we had prayed and labored, gave us great 
pain. * * * 

“During all these times we sought carnestly 
for light from above, our first and last prayer 
being that we might never be allowed to oppose 
the truth, and earnestly and continually examined 
ourselves to sce whether pride, selfishness, self- 
will, or impurity of thought or deed prevented 
our seeing the wisdom of President Young’s 
measures or receiving a testimony of their divin- 
ity. At last light came!” 

With this light came the annunciation of their 
mission as set forth in their manifesto. Here isa 
passage : 

“Of this great movement—far greater than our- 
selves—we are but the forerunners. Weare but as 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the des- 
ert a high way for our God! Ours is a preparatory 
mission, and it is our work to arouse the people, 
and by reasoning, teaching, and enlightenment 
prepare them for a new order of things. * * * 
We make no claims to any distinction further than 
that in the providence of God it has been our privi- 
lege to be made acquainted with some great truths 
which it is our duty to make known. * * * And 
here let us say the object of this movement will be 
to preserve, and not to destroy, our system. In 
consequence of the undue exercise of priestly au- 
thority, the elements of resistance and division 
are now silently working in the overwrought but 
suppressed feelivgs of qur people. It requires but 
little more exertion of such arbitrary power to 
rend asunder the ties which bind us, and scatter 
us to the four winds. Nothing can save us but 
the raising of a platform combining liberty of 
thought and action with all the ancient beauties of 
our faith—one upon which we can unite. * * * A 
revolution is at our doors; not one of bloodshed 
or strife, but a peaceful revolution of ideas. An 





intellectual battle has to be fought, and Truth 
will prevail, but Moderation and Kindness must be 
our battle-cry. And as sure as to-morrow’s sun 
will rise, the light will break, the truth will go 
forth in its majesty, and thousands of voices will 
soon echo our testimony.” 

After their excommunication, Elder Harrison 
and his companions took the public platform, and 
started the iconoclastic Salt Lake Tribune in the 
place of the Utah Magazine. The mission of the 
Mormon Luther was now fairly open, and his bold 
speeches gave a new sensation to Mormondom, 
Reports of those speeches, and also those of Godbe 
and Kelsey, were from time to time given in the 
New York press. 

The Protestant Elders to-day have enlarged their 
programme. They appreciate that Utah in her 
radical transformation from a theocratic territory 
to a republican State will need more than a relig- 
ious movement. The organization of a conserva- 
tive National Party is now proposed, consisting of 
the “‘Gentiles”’ and the various classes from the 
Mormon community who have outgrown the 
temporal rule of their priesthood and come into 
harmony with American institutions. Elder Har- 
rison and his companions deem it of vast import- 
ance that a National Party of conservative men 
should be formed from various classes to work to 
preserve Utah from a conflict resulting from the old 
priesthood struggling to perpetuate its hierarch- 
al government, and the new mining population 
so fast increasing, which would like nothing better 
than to beat down the Mormon “kingdom of 
God” upon the heads of its builders. 


Elias Harrison is a powerful speaker as well as @ 
powerful writer. Power, in fact, is the distinguish- 
ing quality of the man. He can not speak or write 
unless he does so strongly, and boldness of thought 
and fancy leads him toward exaggeration, though 
not from the integrity of truth. He blends the 
natures of the Scotch, the Welsh, and the English; 
has the Welsh impulses and sensibilities, but the 
organic head of the superior race. Not more than 
five feet four in height, but with an oaken body 
he carries on his shoulders a giant head and face. 
The forehead is massive with Causality, and Com- 
parison very large. Large Ideality and Sublimity 
give him his boldness of fancy and wide concep- 
tions. The moral brain is well developed, with 
dominant Conscientiousness; Combativeness ac- 
tive, but Destructiveness small; he has a strong 
love for wife, children, and friends, but like most 
of the Elders from Great Britain and Scandinavia, 
he has never becn a polygamist. He idealizes much 
on the relation of the sexes, and while he accept- 
ed Joseph Smith’s polygamy, he placed it so high 
upon the “celestial plane,” that the “*‘ New Move- 
ment” at last had to gjve it up. He would devote 
a life to a ministry ; without purse or scrip make 
himself an apostle, not of a church, but of human- 
ity. Such is Elius Harrison the Protestant Mormon 
Elder. 
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ELI B. KELSEY. 


The iconoclast of Utah is before us in Eli B. 
Kelsey. A marked young member of the “‘ Apos- 
tles of the Seventies ”’ in the days of Joseph Smith, 
he illustrates what the character of the Mormon 
Elders originally was. Since the stern old Pu- 
ritans of England, none have denounced and 
battled so fiercely against ‘‘ priestcraft’’ as the 
Mormon Elders; and even to-day President 
Young, George Q. Cannon, and the rest of the 
apostles keep up the affirmation that it is their 
special mission to war against all pricstcraft. With 
Mr. Kelsey, however, the character and mission of 
the Mormon Elder remain in him as at first, and 
war against priestcraft is still a fierce instinct, and 
not a hollow profession. He and “ Brother Brig- 
ham” must decide between them who is in the 





Eur B. Kersey. 


right of the case; but the simple explanation of 
his attitude to-day against the old Church is that 
he considers the Elders have apostatized from their 
essential mission, and now represent a most potent 
priestcraft, and not the great brotherhood of Joseph 
Smith’s intending. It is his view, and we merely 
give itas such. Hence Eli B. Kelsey is known as 
the sternest and the strongest iconoclast of all the 
Utah Reformers. 

When the Mormons were in their exodus from 
Nauvoo, this prominent ‘‘Apostle of the Seventies” 
took a mission to Great Britain. He was sent to 
preside in Scotland, the country of his forefathers, 
where he distinguished himself; and during a trip 
of Orson Pratt to America he conducted the 
Millennial Star, and directed the European mis- 
sion. On the return of Orson he was appointed 
to preside over the great London Conference, and 
it was he who brought it to the perfection of its 
organism and missionary operations. He organiz- 
ed tract societies in every branch, and two thou- 
sand Mormon brethren and sisters were weekly 
engaged in preaching or delivering tracts to the 





people of London. The man set every soul to 
work, which of course is the true missionary 
policy, and during his presidency more came into 
the Mormon Church than at any other period. 

Having fulfilled his mission to Great Britain to 
the general satisfaction of the authorities, Kelsey 
returned to Utah and settled in Tooele, where he 
cultivated a fine farm and planted an extensive 
vineyard and.orchards. For years he tried the ex- 
periment of supplying Utah with home-made 
wines. 

Eli B. Kelsey had long been an intimate associ- 
ate of William 8. Godbe. Indeed, Harrison, Kel- 
sey, and Godbe had for the last few years passed 
through a mental travail together over Mormon- 
ism, and when the “‘ Heavens” gave the “two 
witnesses ”’ their mission to arise and ‘‘ redeem the 
people of Zion,’ Eli B. Kelsey was included in 
their quorum as the chief of the new Twelve 
Apostles. He opened his calling in the Utah 
Magazine with a series of very fine historical 
articles to illustrate ‘‘ How the World has Grown.”’ 
The orthodox Mormon idea is, ‘‘ How the World 
has gone down and degenerated since the days of 
Moses and the Prophets.”” In seeking to create a 
revolution in the minds of the thousands who 
read the Utah Magazine with the sanction of the 
Church, Mr. Kelsey gave these illustrative articles 
of the growth of society in Egypt, Israel, and 
the ancient empires, culminating in the Greek and 
Roman. The articles formed quite an encyclope- 
dia of relative subjects, and showed a profound 
and an extensive acquaintance with the history of 
governments, priesthoods, laws, customs, and 
peoples from the earliest ages. These articles 
amounted, both in design and effect, to so many 
iconoclastic sermons against the Utah hierarchy 
and priesthood. There was evident method in all 
this, for fhe editors of the magazine were doing a 
similar work in other directions, so the Utah 
Magazine was excommunicated with its editors 
and proprietors. Godbe, Harrison, and Kelsey 
were “cut off” together by the High Council 
which sat upon their famous trial, at which Presi- 
dent Young presided with his two Counselors, 
and Apostles Pratt, Woodruff, and Cannon pros- 
ecuting, and twenty-four High Councilmen as 
jury. 

Conjure up one of the fiercest patriots among 
the God-fearing old Ironsides of Cromwell, and 
you will have a good example of Eli B. Kelsey, 
giving him, of course, a modern dress. On the 
stand, though the chief apostle of the new 
“Church of Zion,” he preached very little more 
than the Gospel of republicanism, with terrible 
denunciation against priesthoods, theocracics, 
kings, and popes. 

Having given to the ‘‘ New Movement” all the 
force of his character and about a year’s labor in 
its cause without ‘ purse or scrip,” the Reformer 
went personally into the mines to work out the 
destiny of Utah through their agencies. There 
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Le is to-day, a chief apostle to the miners of the 
Territory. In their name he took a mission to the 
States, and was very influential in drawing the 
attention of capitalists to the subject of the mines 
of Utah. Eli B. Kelsey has won a lasting name 
in the growing West. 


HENRY W. LAWRENCE. 


Here is one of the merchant princes of Utah, 
and the man who represents commercial integrity. 
It is for this quality that he stands out most in 
the public mind. He is as solid as a rock in his 
situation in society; and justice and commercial 
honor are almost a religion with him. This the 
eye of the phrenologist finds out readily, for Cau- 
tiousness and Conscientiousness are about the 





Henry W. LAWRENCE. 


largest organs in his head, which is decidedly 
the head of the practical and enterprising man, 
and therefore Conscientiousness goes directly to 
commercial integrity, and Cautiousness to sure 
and solid movements. For years he has been a 
chief man in Utah society; was one of Brigham’s 
pillars; was an Alderman and a Bishop’s Coun- 
selor; has been Marshal of the Territory, and held 
other offices of trust. He gave much integrity to 
the city government, and it was not a light assu- 
rance in the public mind of a conscientious admin- 
istration that Henry Lawrence and W. 8. Godbe 
were in the City Council. They often preserved 
a balance in the Council between the City and the 
Church, and accomplished for a general adminis- 
tration what they could not have cffected had they 
not been so highly esteemed by President Young 
and Mayor Wells. 

At the opening of the new era in Utah affairs, 
Mr. Lawrence deemed it in accordance with the 
duties which he owed to commerce and public 
enterprise to withdraw from President Young, and 
strengthen the cause of the Reformers. He re- 
signed all his offices in the city and ecclesiastical 
government, and forsook “ Zion’s Co-operative 





Mercantile Institution,’ of which he was one of 
the trustees. At the commencement of the *‘ New 
Movement” he took the public platform with his 
f:xnds. 

Mr. Henry Lawrence was at that period the 
weight which turned the scale. It was more of 
a controversy with the old church for the exist- 
ence of an independent press, the mission of a free 
commerce, the right of individualism in all mat- 
ters of enterprise, and the opening of the mines 
than a mere religious controversy. With his mer- 
chant brother, William 8. Godbe, he held that the 
co-operative scheme of President Young was 
wrong in its fundamental policy, and altogether 
un-American in its intendings. They affirmed 
that it was not a legitimate “‘ co-operative institu- 
tion,”’ but a commercial combination of the Mor- 
mon priesthood for the ambitious and exclusive 
purposes of their Utah hierarchy. These purposes, 
they held, if carried into the effect designed, would 
not only force the Gentiles away, and reduce ali 
the home merchants to the nothingness of ciphers, 
but that it would beggar the Territory, destroy all 
enterprise, cause an emigration of thousands of 
the population to other parts of the United States 
to seek employment and sustenance, and financially 
ruin the old church itself. The correctness of 
their views is shown to-day in the prosperity of 
Utah and the growth of its Gentile mining popu- 
lation, caused so much by these rebel Elders of 
commerce and the press forcing results in the op- 
posite direction to that in which the Apostles and 
Bishops of the Territory were going. 


Mr. Lawrence was also influenced in his course 
greatly by his desire to help to prevent a collision 
between the Mormons, whom he still loved as his 
brethren of the past, and the people of the United 
States. It was the fixed opinion of himself and 
his compeers that if left to themselves to lead the 
people as of old in un-American tracks to build 
up a theocracy, the apostles would bring about 
that collision with the nation which would be 
most disastrous to the Mormons. They saw that 
it was fast being worked up on both sides; that 

«Congress and the President of the United States 
were not disposed for playful measures. To pre- 
vent this collision was one of their chief aims, 
and they concluded that a movement from Mor- 
mon Elders themselves, showing a disposition in 
the people of Utah to conform to the will and in- 
stitutions of the United States, would give the 
preventive. They publicly declared this to be one 
of the chief intentions of their movement; and 
though the orthodox could not comprehend the 
matter, Mr. Henry Lawrence was accepted by the 
public as a guarantee, and the authorities of the 
church were soon forced to confess that the tem- 
per of the country was changed toward the Mor- 
mons through the schism made by the leading 
merchants and editors of Salt Lake City. Of 
course they gave no credit to Mr. Lawrence and 
his friends for this, but undoubtedly th> facts 
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modified their own anger against the “‘ apostates.”” 
In the first contest of the elections by the op- 
position, composed of the Gentiles and Reform- 
ers united, Henry W. Lawrence was chosen as the 
candidate for the mayorship of the city. It is 
almost certain that Mr. Lawrence is the most ac- 
ceptable man from the opposition for that office. 
Should President Young deem it policy to turn a 
Reformer himself, he will vote for Henry W. Law- 
rence to be the mayor of Salt Lake City. 


WILLIAM H. SITEARMAN. 

Mr. Shearman is one of the proprictors of the 
Salt Lake Daily and Weekly Tribune, and a principal 
man in the Reform party. He was born in Wake- 
field, Yorkshire, England, December 17, 1831. In 
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WituaM H. SHEARMAN. 
December, 1845, he removed to the United States 
with his father, a physician, and in 1847 became a 
member of Amity Street Baptist Church, New 
York, under the pastoral care of Rev. W. R. Wil- 
liams, D.D. At this period it is said that he be- 
came the subject of some very peculiar spiritual 
experiences which gave the bent of his whole sub- 
sequent religious life and course. He was, what 
would be termed in modern parlance, entranced, 
while praying by his bedside one night, and filled 
with an unutterable joy and peace. During this 
experience, which lasted several days, he was also 
enabled to see the spiritual world and spiritual 
beings. To the subject of our sketch this was all 
reality, which will be perfectly comprehended by 
those finely organized minds which give to the 
world its poets, musicians, and men of genius gen- 
erally, as well as that class called “‘ clairvoyants”’ 
and ‘‘ mediums.” 

In 1849 Mr. Shearman went to California by the 
overland route, stopping a few weeks at Salt Lake 
on the way to recruit. This was his first knowledge 
of the existence of such a people as the “ Latter- 
lay Saints,’’ and from their lips for the first time 





he heard claims of receiving modern revelations. 
This made a strong impression upon his mind, 
knowing in his own experience the possibility of 
such manifestations. 

In 1853 Mr. Shearman united by letter with the 
First Baptist Church of Sacramento, Rev. O. C. 
Wheeler pastor, with whom he subsequently 
commenced to study for the ministry. While 
with Mr. Wheeler the subject of Mormonism 
forced itself upon his mind. Having been edu- 
cated to regard the Bible as infallible truth, he 
was prepared to accept any system, however ab- 
surd, which was based upon its teachings. He 
became afterward convinced that the doctrines 
of the “ Latter-day Saints’? were more in harmony 
with the teachings of the Bible than those of any 
other church, and so he joined the “ peculiar peo- 
ple” after great mental suffering, caused by his 
contemplation of the sacrifices this step would 
involve. 

It is worthy of remark here, that not only Mr. 
Shearman, but all the seceding Elders maintain 
their consistency in embracing and advocating the 
Mormon religion as in accordance with a strict 
and literal rendering of the Bible themes and in- 
stitutions. The great error of their people they 
consider has been their application of the Bible to 
this age in practice as well as faith; and in eman- 
cipating themselves from Brigham Young and 
Mormonism, they have also emancipated them- 
selves from a blind reverence of Moses and the 
Prophets. 

After embracing the Mormon faith, Mr. Shear- 
man filled a two-years’ mission in California, and 
in 1857 removed to Utah, where he soon made his 
mark as a talented writer on matters of education 
and social reform. In 1862 he went to England, 
where he filled the spheres successively of Pres- 
ident of the Liverpool Conference, assistant edi- 
tor of the Millennial Star, and pastor of the Bir- 
mingham District. After an absence of three 
years he returned to Utah and settled in Cache 
Co., where he was appointed President of all the 
Sunday-schools. His advocacy of equal rights 
for all men—Gentile or Mormon—and his opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of “‘ blind obedience” and 
the absolute rule of the priesthood, brought him 
under the displeasure of the presiding Bishop, 
and he would have been cut off but for the inter- 
position of Apostle Ezra T. Benson. The sepa- 
ration, however, was simply deferred; for when 
his friends came out with their reform movement, 
he boldly threw himself among its leaders, and 
took charge of the Salt Lake Tribune as its man- 
aging editor. 

William H. Shearman has a patriotic nature, 
and if he errs it will be on the side of what he 
considers the struggling cause of right. 

FRED. T. PERRIS. 

Here is one of the merchants of Salt Lake City 
who laid himself upon the altar for « cause. 
Though not one of their public speakers or agita- 
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tors, Mr. Perris ranks as a foremost man in the 
reform party and isa member of their executive 
council. He has been one of the chief workers 
in bringing about results, and has filled the offices 
of Bishop in the new “Church of Zion” and 





Frep. T. Perris. 


business manager of the Salt Lake Weekly Tri- 
bune. The philosophy of Spiritualism has long 
engaged this gentleman’s mind. While he main- 
tains the spiritual part of Mormonism, and ex- 
plains it as a wonderful psychological problem, he 
is a thorough opposer of theocracy and priestly 
rule. Joseph Smith he looks upon as a spiritual 
medium, but one who by traveling back to the 
Hebrew periods, psychologically charmed by the 
ancient prophets and their themes, had become 
strangely en rapport with them, and in his grand 
fanaticism sought to embody the past and its in- 
stitutions in a modern age, including a theocratic 
kingdom and a patriarchal polygamy. Mr. Perris 
treats the ancient prophets as spiritual mediums 
who revealed to their nation the God just above 
them—the Jehovah of the Hebrews—the Deity of 
primitive times. The Infinite has never spoken 
to man. The Infinite can not speak through an 
oracle—can only be syllabled in the entirety of 
the universe. The Infinite can not be embodied 
in the finite; a holy ghost may dwell in the pro- 
phet, but the Great Eternal Spirit which pervades 
and sustains all things can not be manifested either 
through a Moses or a Brigham Young; no man 
can be truly the vicegerent of God; the God-man 
is the monster error of the barbarous ages which 
modern philosophy has exploded. Such are the 
views of Mr. Fred. Perris. 


EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 

Like his bosom friend Harrison, Tullidge was in 
the field as a missionary at twenty. While in 
England he reached the presiding place over the 
Millennial Star, which directed the European mis- 
sion. He is an apostle of the press rather than a 





religious reformer, and deals more with sociol- 
ogy than theology. Mr. Tullidge is known to 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL as 
the author of a series of articles on the great 
characters of history—Queen Elizabeth, Crom- 
well, Mohammed, Napoleon, Alfred, etc. He has 
written for the Galaxy, Harper’s Magazine, and the 
Eastern papers, but the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
introduced him to the general public several years 
ago in some marked reviews of the characters of 
Shakspeare. Julia Dean Hayne won her greatest 
triumph in Salt Lake City in Tullidge’s play of 
** Eleanor De Vere,” and the celebrated American 
actress authorized the JouRNAL in its sketch of 
her to announce her design of making a debut in 
London in the play of ‘‘ Elizabeth of England,” 
written for her by Mr. Tullidge. The gifted lady, 
however, died a few months afterward and did not 
fulfill her programme. 

Mr. Tullidge is now engaged on a Mormon 
romance. He is a small but wiry man, with a 
subtle brain and a very large head. He is revolu- 
tionary by nature, and, with Mr. Harrison, struck 
for an independent press and the national cause as 
early as 1864, when they published their Peep 
O’ Day at Camp Douglas. 

The following card, which was published with 
the manifestoes of Harrison, Godbe, and Kelsey, 
and republished with them in the New York Herald, 
is much of a biography and an issue in a para- 
graph: 

“ Orrick Uran Macazine, Sart Lake Ciry, | 
** October 27, 1869. § 
‘* PRESIDENT BrRIGHAM YounG: My Dear Sir— 


Holding my connection with the Viah Magazine you 
can no longer give to me your fellowship, nor ca. 





\ se 


Epwarp W. TvLurpee. 


I conscientiously ask it. I believe that you would 
manifest toward me, personally, much tenderness, 
for which I am grateful. Were I in the States or 
California, I do not think you would take any ex- 
ceptions to my writings, for I am simply an author, 
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while you are the leader of a people. As it is, I 
see no Virtue in multiplying words in justification, 
knowing myself to be heterodox. For years I 





JosEPH SALISBURY. 


have tried to shun the issue of this day, for theo- 
retically I have been a believer in republican in- 


, Stitutions, and not in a temporal theocracy. 


‘*T am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
‘*EDWARD W. TULLIDGE.” 

In keeping with his card, which was evidently 
from its sharp brevity a throwing down of the re- 
publican gauntlet against the theocracy, Mr. Tul- 
lidge maintained the cause of the nation through 
the columns of the Salt Lake Tribune. He sought 
to expose to his Mormon brethren the fatal error 
which they had all committed in attempting to 
establish a kingdom in the heart of the American 
republic, and urged upon the Reformers the policy 
of setting the State above the Church in their 
movement. 

JOSEPH SALISBURY. 

In all revolutionary or reform movements a 
leader of the working classes is an important man. 
This is the rank of Mr. Salisbury in Utah society 
in the opposition party. He was the first man cut 
off for the sedition against the ‘“‘ Kingdom” of the 
“Saints” in the ‘‘New Movement.” For nearly 
a year cautious preparations were made by the 
men of the press and of commerce to open the 
way for organized operations. During this period 
Mr. Salisbury, to whom the secret of the coming 
movement had been committed, agitated the sub- 
ject among the working classes. This brought 
action against him, and made him the first of the 
excommunicated of his party. After the open 
schism occurred he took the platform with the 
Reform leaders, Harrison, Godbe, Kelsey, Shear- 
man, Tullidge, and Salisbury being the principal 
speakers and agitators. The two latter gentlemen, 
however, agitated the cause of the nation more 
than they assumed the character of religious re- 





formers. Mr. Salisbury also made his mark as a 
writer, and won some reputation among the Gen- 
tiles. Judge Hawley was especially taken by this 
thorough-going opposer of theocracy, and cham- 
pion of United States principles, and predicted 
that Salisbury, in the political future of Utah, 
would distinguish himself and become a political 
leader. He was chosen as one of the committee 
of the Independents in the first contest of the 
elections, and in the ‘* National Party,’ which both 
the Gentiles and Reformers are equally active in 
forming,“Mr. Salisbury will be a prominent man 
and a principal worker. 


JOHN TULLIDGE,. 


This gentleman exhibits a finely organized head 
and countenance. He is not, like his brother Ed- 
ward, a public agitator, but was one of the first in 
the “‘Utah Reform Movement.”? John Tullidge, 
Joseph Silver, and Eli B. Kelsey were the three 
men who dared to oppose President Young and 
the High Council at the famous trial of Harrison 
and Godbe. ‘John’s’ manifesto in the Utah 
Magazine will at once illustrate himself and what 
Mormonism was to the Elders in England. He 
says : 

“Their programme was one of a grand and 
universalian character, marked not with those 
traits so generally observed in the various de- 
nominations of sectarianism. The mission of the 
Prophet came not to me as a narrow and dwarfish 
mission seeking to divide mankind, creating in 
their bosoms petty differences and sectarian jeal- 
ousy. I had no conception that in embracing the 
Gospel 1 was about to resign my marhood and 
become a slave to a priestly rule. Indeed, I saw 





JouN TULLIDGE. 


not man in the work, nor was the fear of man in 
my heart. I would not, even at that early age, 
have consented to renounce all that constituted a 
man, namely, reason, freedom of thought and ac- 
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tion. We understood ‘ Mormonism’ to be charac- 
terized by a different spirit than that which seeks 
to coerce the human mind and subvert our man- 
hood, * * * 

“I believe in a spiritual work—a broad, just, 
and generous Gospel. Such I receivedin my boy- 
hood, and I must be true to that which I have 
given the devotion of a life. For seventeen years 
I have stood by my faith, and dare not apostatize 
from it now, to embrace a temporal and commer- 
cial Gospel. The faith once delivered to the 
Saints is mine. Upon its platform let @e stand, 
though the price for desiring to be a man should 
be that which my brethren have already paid for 
daring in the Utah Magazine to maintain the rights 
and conscience of men. JOHN TULLIDGE, JR.”’ 


——+0¢—_—_ 
Money—Tarirr.—O. 8. Leavitt, of Love- 


land, O., has petitioned Congress to take into 
consideration his schemes, which are put forth 





with great ability in a pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages. We state some of his strong points: 

“Pauper money is a loan from the people to 
the issuer of it; and as the loan is without in- 
terest, the people ought, through the Govern- 
ment, to be the borrowers also; thus giving to 
the Government the exclusive control and bene- 
fit of paper money issues. 

“The resumption of specie payments, grad- 
ually, not by contraction, but by remodeling 
the tariff so as to prevent export of gold. To 
do this he would tax articles of luxury and 
fancy 1,000 per cent. All such imports lead to 
effeminacy and national weakness. There are 
few tribes of barbarians that are more given to 
finery than we are asanation. We are the only 
nation on the earth that buys everything sent 
to us whether we need it or not. Thus it is 
that we are drained of our gold.” 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of hizh religious duty.— Youmans. 











THE BEARD. 


{In “New Physiognomy”’ we have given achap- 
ter on THe Harr AnD ITs Uses, from a physiolog- 
ical and historical point of view, including the 
origin of shaving the face and the head. Itisonly 
of recent date that physicians have come to advise 
clergymen and others who suffer from sore throat, 
neuralgia, etc., to wear the beard, and now the 
custom promises to become general. There are, 
however, a few ‘‘Miss Nancys”’ in trowsers who 
oppose it on grounds of taste or fashion. Mr. 
Richard Hiorns, of Western New York, publishes 
the fotlowing in the Northern Christian Advocate, 
which seems to us of sufficient interest for repub- 
lication in the JOURNAL.] 


N an article on “ clerical dress,” the writer 
speaks of a “ superabundance of hair on 
the countenance which might well be dis- 
pensed with.” To which the editor adds: 





“The beard patriarchal, @ la militaire, or | 


goatee is not directly offensive, but the mus- 
tache is an offense in all social and religions 
relations.” This with other remarks would 
lead one to suppose that the writer's acquaint- 
ance with full-bearded men had not been 
with the cleanest, not to say the refined and 
polite of society; and as the beard, and es- 
pecially the portion growing on the upper lip, 


has often of late been the subject of cutting | 


remarks, and has been assailed by some of our 
editors as a nuisance, we would like to make 
a few inquiries concerning it. 

ist. Is rr Natura? —Referring to the 
Bible, we find that God made man on the 
sixth day, the finishing and crowning work 
of the creation, and together with all his works 
pronounced it “very good.” Now man was 
made with a beard, or without one. If with- 
out one, we would like to know with what par- 
ticular family, or in what age, this “super- 
abundance of hair” began to develop itself on 
the human face? If with one, the probabili- 
ty is, that Adam continued to wear it during 
the nine hundred and thirty years of his life. 
And we may well suppose that so long as 
Adam’s posterity remember the Divine ori- 
gin of their great ancestor, they will not wil- 
lingly mar the beauty of the face by cutting 
off with a razor one distinctive feature of the 
sons of Adam. 

We conclude, then, that Adam came from 
the hands of God possessed of a full-grown, 
well-developed beard, the whole beard; not 
@ la militaire or goatee, but the beard patri- 
archal,—that is, the beard complete, mustache 
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and all. Now by what law, human or divine, 
are men compelled to take off any part of 
the beard in preference to another part? We 
believe and assert that as the beard is natural 
to man, he ought not to allow himself to be 
made the slave of fashion, and deprive him- 
self of it. 

2d. Is rr Usrrut?—Undoubtedly it is. 
The only wise God has made nothing to be 
useless. He foresaw to what changes of cli- 
mate and temperature man would be subject- 
ed, and in giving him a covering for the face, 
gave him one adapted to all climates and sea- 
sons. The hair on the sides of the face protects 
the nerves of the face, as does the hair on the 
throat the glands and bronchial tubes, and 
the hair on the upper lip serves as a protec- 
tion to the mouthand lungs. Incoldclimates, 
the mustache serves as a respirator, and is 
especially necessary to public speakers, who 
often leave a warm room, with the muscles of 
the throat relaxed, to go into a keen, cold at- 
mosphere, and sometimes with a long ride 
before them; and what better protection can 
they have than the one Nature, or rather God, 
has given them? I know, by experience, what 
I here assert. I used to be troubled with 
bronchical affection very frequently, but by 
advice of one of the best physicians in Paris, 
I allowed the whole of my beard to grow, 
and have not been troubled in the same way 
since then,—that is, in a period of seventeen 
years. It has been fully proven, on good 
medical authority, that the beard is a protec- 
tion against dust, malaria, the scorching rays 
of the summer sun, miasma of damp localities, 
the sirocco and simoon of Africa and India, 
as well as against the keen blasts of arctic and 
antarctic regions. Then it is useful. 

3d. Is rr ORNAMENTAL ?—We believe it is, 
and would as much think of shaving off the 
eyebrows and cutting off the eyelashes as of 
depriving the face of this ornament. But 
as opinions differ, and custom and habit have 
made us think differently from others, we only 
ask that every man have perfect liberty of 
conscience in this thing. If I wear the whole 
beard, as God gave it me, I will not abuse my 
brother because he chooses to shave; and all 
I ask is, that he will accord to me the same 
liberty, and not wish to compel me to shave 
>ecause he chooses to do so. The fact that 
here is here and there a man who wears the 





whole beard and is not cleanly in his habits, 
does not prove that it is wrong to wear the 
beard, or that all are equally careless. Dust 
and dirt and tobacco-juice are not the natural 
accompaniments of the beard, therefore form 
no argument against it. 

4th. Wat Do WE LEARN FROM SCRIPTURE 
ON THE SuBsEcT?—That it was the custom 
of the Hebrews to wear the whole beard. 
That the Egyptians, who were idolaters, cut 
theirs into certain shapes, which the Hebrews 
were forbidden to do. 

That shaving was a sign of mourning and 
sorrow, and also that under some circumstan- 
ces it was a disgrace. When the king of the 
Ammonites maltreated David’s ambassadors, 
he cut off half their beards. David kept them 
away from court until their beards were grown. 
If it was the custom to shave, how easy it 
would have been to shave the other half, and 


‘then they could have made their appearance 


at court immediately. 

But more than this: the beard among most 
Eastern nations was much venerated! and 
some of them, in expressing the value of any 
precious thing, would say, “It is worth more 
than a man’s beard.” 

We have no reason to think that the cus- 
tom had changed in the time of our Savior. 
We suppose that Jesus and all the Apostles 
wore the full beard, even at the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, when He said, “ Drink 
ye all of it;” neither do we find Him com- 
manding that such a one wait till the last, on 
account of his mustache being in the way, 
as the writer in the article referred to recom- 
mends should be done. Again: all the old 
painters represent the Jews, the Apostles, and 
our Savior in full beard. 

Lastly, How mas THE Custom or SHAV- 
ING BEEN ADOPTED AND CONTINUED BY Mop- 
ERN Nations?—In some by imperial order, 
as in the case of the Czar Paul of Russia, 
who would allow no one to enter his presence 
who wore any beard. Nor was this all. His 
subjects were compelled to shave, and if any 
were found who had not complied with the 
tyrant’s order, they were taken by the authori- 
ties and subjected to such a severe scraping 
as would insure their not offending in the 
same way again. 

In others by fashion, which is as controlling 
an influence as any imperial edict ever issued. 
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Countries have shaved to please a beardless 
monarch, and placemen to please courtiers, 
and tradesmen to please all, and slaves be- 
cause they were compelled to do so, and thus 
custom was established and continued until 
it has been a thought to be wrong for a man 
to wear the.natural protection which God gave 
him for his face and throat ; and for a minis- 
ter of the Gospel to wear it, is in the eyes of 
many almost committing the unpardonable sin. 
Shall this continue? Shall we be slaves to 
fashion, and to custom? No, never! While 
we accord to all the right of private judg- 
ment, we intend to act in this matter as 
Scripture and reason and common sense teach 
us we are right in doing; and while the beard 
affords us the protection that it does, we will 
defend it, if not from opprobrium and mis- 
taken zeal and cutting epithets, at least from 
the barber and the razor. 





{If those who shave will look through a 
microscope at the hollow and almost bloody 
stumps of the close-cut beard, and realize 
more fully what a darberous custom it is to 
thus expose the sensitive nerves to “ wind and 
weather,” he will shave no more. Fashion is 
a tyrant. It shaves men’s faces; it shaves the 
major part of the Chinaman’s head and leaves 
the hair on his crown to grow a yard long, 
that it may be braided into a queue and cher- 
ished with fanatical fondness; it shaves the 
crown of the Roman priest, the very spot 
which the “ heathen Chinee” so carefully pro- 
tects; it piles mountains of hair and jute on 
the head of beauty, and rules the world 
through Imitation and Approbativeness. We 
believe in the beard, and fancy the Creator 
understood what was best, and they are wise 
who learn, so far as they may, the will of God 
in all things, and obey it.] 


—_+0e—_—_—__ 


WHY DO THE TEETH DECAY? 


[A Western dentist sends us the following valu- 
able hints on the uses and abuses of the teeth. ] 
NDOUBTEDLY the all-wise Creator 
formed the teeth of our first parents 
in a perfect manner, not only as to shape and 
adaptation to the food fit for human beings, 
but as to durability. They were intended to 
last as long as the remainder of the body. 
Doubtless for many generations they did not 
deteriorate in quality, but as luxuries crept 
into social life, and general diseases followed, 
consequent on breaking physiological laws, 
the teeth also suffered, and so these organs, 
being subject to interstitial change just as is 
the remainder of the body, bones, and softer 
tissues, have partaken of the general dyscra- 
sy, and come down to the present age with 
imperfection stamped upon them. The brute 
creation, which has not thus violated the laws 
of nature, probably have as perfect teeth at 
this day as they had in the first creation. 
Their young find the milk of the mother rich 
in the nutritive elements which will not only 
build up muscles and other soft tissues, but in 
those which give strength to the osseous 
system, and perfect calcification to the teeth. 
On the other hand, the young of human 
parents often find the milk of the mother de- 
ficient in those elements which give hardness 





to the teeth and bones, as well as strength and 
vigor to the nervous and muscular system. 
Nature with a bountiful hand has placed 
in all natural food everything required by 
the human body for its growth and perfec- 
tion. But thousands of mothers of our day 
live on food which has been deprived by man 
of its most valuable constituents. And so it 





SecTion oF Pre-MOLaR, 
is the same with children who are weaned 
Those whose food to the amount of 50 per 
cent. consists of something made of superfine 
flour, must suffer from imperfect nutrition of 
the teeth. 

Parents should insist on it that their chil- 
dren not only eat nourishing food, but also 
that much of it shall be hard, requiring con- 
siderable effort in mastication. 
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A muscle will suffer from innutrition if it 
has not action. Its fibers must be put in 
daily motion to be healthy. So, too, of the 
teeth,—they need work. The mastication of 
hard substances gives the periosteum of the 
roots a healthy stimulus, and healthy nu- 
trition is the consequence. 

Mastication of hard substances also ex- 
pands the palatal arch, and thus is avoided 
the crowded condition of the teeth which is 
to be observed in the mouths of so many 
children of the present day. 

Dental irregularities are much more fre- 
quent in the city than in the country, owing 
to the more luxurious habits of citv children. 





Crowded dentures more surely decay than 
those which give each tooth sufficient room 
for its work. 

Health of mother and child, good food, 
and proper cleanliness of the dental organs 
would go far to render dental caries much 
less common than it is now. This disease is 
so prevalent in the United States as to be 
really alarming, and it is the duty of every 
dentist to exert his influence in diffusing 
such information among his patients and the 
community in general, as will tend in some 
measure to check this wholesale destruction 
of the beautiful and useful organs of mastica- 
tion and speech. E. C. EDSILL. 
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HOW I WAS CURED OF SMOKING. 


- SUBSCRIBER” writes to one of our 

exchanges a lively and interesting ac- 
count of the incident which broke the charm 
which tobacco had obtained over him. We 
take the liberty to print it for the benefit of 
our young readers. 

“How often we hear people say, ‘I have 
contracted a bad habit of drinking, smoking, 
or some other nasty or injurious practice, and 
wish I could quit it, but Ican not.’ Now I 
think this word ‘can’t’ is used much too fre- 
quently by both the young and the old. Itis 
a relict of past ages, and is entirely out of place 
in the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary of the nine- 
teenth century. Let me persuade the boys in 
particular to scratch it out of their dictiona- 
ries, and in its place write the word ‘try,’ 
which is much more befitting this age of pro- 
gress. And here is a good place to introduce 
a little story, which, whatever its deficiencies 
in other respects, has the merit of being a true 
narration of fact. 

“Once in my life I had formed the habit of 
smoking immediately after having eaten my 
meals. So strong had this practice grown, 
and such a slave had I become to the vice, that 
as soon as I was done eating I could not rést 
until I had indulged in my accustomed smoke. 
I used to carry some strips of paper in my 
pocket, and rolling up some good old tobacco 
in one of these, would thus form a rude cigar. 
I would then light my cigar and leave the 
house, for my wife was very much opposed to 
my smoking, especially a pipe. I shall never 





forget the time I had my last smoke. I had 
just eaten a hearty supper, and went into the 
summer kitchen, in the dark (it being warm 
weather), to manufacture and enjoy my cigar. 
I took a strip of paper from my pocket, wrap- 
ped some tobacco in it, lighted it, and smoked 
it up. I then returned to the house, went to 
bed, and slept soundly for several hours, and 
then awoke. I began to recall the transac- 
tions of the day previous, and recollected that 
some one had paid mea five-dollar bill, which 
I at the time put in my waistcoat pocket. In- 
stantly the thought flashed through my mind 
like lightning that I might, in the dark, have 
used this for the wrapper of my cigar, in 
mistake for one of my strips of paper, and 
thus burned it up. The thought made me 
shudder. I arose and examined my pocket, but 
alas! I found that my suspicions were too well 
founded, My hard-earned five-dollar bill was 
gone—had vanished in smoxE! 

“T then lay down and began to meditate. 
Where was the censure to rest who or what 
was to blame for this waste? Memory quick- 
ly laid the responsibility upon Appetite, and 
I could not but approve the justice of the in- 
dictment. I then proceeded to pass sentence 
upon the culprit. Said I, ‘ Appetite, you shall 
suffer for this; I will never more indulge you 
in the use of this stimulating weed.’ AndI 
never have smoked from that day to this, and 
never will again. 

“Tt is terrible to think how many five-dollar 
bills are burnt, drank, or chewed up annually ; 
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not all at once, however, as mine was. A 
small piece every day will soon wear away a 
bill of a much larger figure than five dollars. 
Now, gentle reader, if you are prone to indulge 
*n any of these foolish, injurious habits, and 
want to break away from it, don’t say you 
can’t, but with a determined will put your 
foot down on it, and there keep it. 

“There is another wicked practice which 
many honest men frequently indulge in. I 
refer to the practice of swearing and using pro- 





fane language in common conversation. To 
be sure, it breaks no bones; but it has a ten- 
dency to build up the grosser passions of the 
human mind, besides setting a bad example 
before the rising generation. I know it is very 
hard sometimes to master our propensities, 
but it can be done; for as one of our ancient 
philosophers truly said: Brave is the lion 
victor, brave the conqueror of a world, but 
braver he who controls himself.” My friends, 
let us all try and be braves. 








fax fount and it: Resources 


That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdown and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
Itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 
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TREE WONDERS OF CALIFORNIA. 
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HE Mammoth Tree Grove of California 

has been for several years a subject of 
growing interest. Travelers, tourists, and sci- 
entific explorers, who have been fortunate 
enough to see it, unite in declaring it one of 
the most remarkable natural features on this 
continent. 

Calaveras, where this grove is situated, is a 
county in the northern central part of Califor- 
nia, bordering on Utah, and bounded on the 
southeast by the Stanislaus Riyer, and com- 
prises an area of 8,000 square miles. The 
forest of gigantic trees lies near the head 
waters of the San Antonia, which is one of 
the largest streams in Central Calaveras, and 
five miles east of the falls of San Antonia, 
which are one hundred and fifty feet in height, 
and surrounded by the grandest of scenery. 
From Stockton, at the head of steamboat 
navigation on an arm of the San Joaquin, the 
distance to the trees by the stage road, through 
Copperopolis, is seventy-five miles. Two lines 
of daily stages traverse this road the year 
round. 

Leaving Stockton at six a.M., the visitor ar- 
rives at Copperopolis by eleven the same morn- 
ing ; then leaving Copperopolis at one P.M., he 
passes over the Bear Mountain range through 
a succession of picturesque little valleys to 
Altaville, Angelo, Valecito, and arrives at 
Murphy’s by six P.m., where the fatigues of 
the journey, a lovely village, and good hotel 
accommodation invite rest for the night, refresh 
the traveler, and encourage him to continue his 
journey at an early hour. From thence, the 





distance being but fifteen miles, it is made in a 
comfortable stage coach, over a smooth and 
well-graded road ; and by ten or eleven o’clock 
AM., after a gradual ascent up the mountain 
which towers 2,500 feet in perpendicular height 
above Murphy’s, and 4,200 feet above the Bay 
of San Francisco, he is meditating under the 
shadows of the “ Washingtonia Gigantea.” 

The Grove Hotel contains rooms for the 
accommodation of fifty or sixty guests. The 
valley in which this grove is situated contains 
ninety-three of the sequoya trees, exclusive of 
those of from one to ten years’ growth. There 
are also hundreds of sugar and pitch pines of 
astonishing proportions, some rising to the 
height of two hundred and seventy-five feet, 
and having a diameter of from ten to eleven 
and a half feet. Anywhere else these pines 
would be regarded as vegetable monsters, 
while here, by the side of the sequoya, they 
look like dwarfs. 

The grove contains ten trees which are thirty 
feet in diameter, and over seventy between fif- 
teen and thirty feet. One of the trees, which 
is down—“ The Father of the Forest ”—must 
have been, when standing, 450 feet high and 
forty feet in diameter. In 1853, one of the 
largest trees, ninety-two feet in circumference 
and over three hundred fect high, was cut 
down. Five men worked twenty-five days in 
felling it, using large augers. The stump of 
this tree has been smoothed off, and is used as 
a dancing floor, easily accommodating thirty- 
two persons. Theatrical performances have 
been held upon it, and in 1858 a newspaper, 
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“The Big Tree Bulletin,” was printed thereon, 
About eighty feet from this stump stand the 
“Two Sentinels,” which -are represented in 
is over three 


the large engraving; each 


THE “TWO SENTINELS” 


hundred feet high, and the larger twenty-three | 


feet in diameter. The carriage road approach- 
ing the hotel passes directly between the 
“ Two Sentinels.” To the right of the road as 
you approach them, stands a tree over fourtcen 





feet in diameter, which has been named “ Old 
Dowd,” in honor of the discoverer of the grove 
who first visited the place in 1852. Starting 
from the hotel for the walk which visitors gen- 





OF THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


erally take, and entering the grove by the left- 
hand pathway, we come to the first cluster of 
the “ Sequoyas.” They stand on our left, and 


| were named in 1865, respectively, “ U. 8. 


Grant,” “W. T. Sherman,” 


and “J. B. 
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McPherson.” To the right and thirty yards 
south from these is a group of three unnamed 
trees. Sixty yards east of “ Grant” and “ Sher- 
man” is the “ Pride of ‘the Forest,” originally 
named the “Eagle.” It is eighteen feet in 
diameter and three hundred feet high, and 
altogether one of the healthiest and noblest 
trees in the forest. Near by stands “ Phil 
Sheridan,” a stout, graceful tree three hundred 
feet high; and not far from this lies the 
“ Miner’s Cabin,” which was blown down by a 
terrific gale in November, 1860. It is 319 feet 
long and twenty-one and a half feet in diame- 
ter. Seventy yards east of the “Miner's 
Cabin” brings us to the “Three Graces,” a 
group of three trees close together in a straight 
line, regarded by many as the most beautiful 
cluster in the grove. 

Fifteen yards north of the “ Three Graces” 
stands “ Andrew Johnson,” so named in the 
summer of 1865. Making this tree a central 
point of observation, twenty paces to the west 
is “ Florence Nightingale,” originally “ Night- 
ingale,” to which the word “ Florence ” was 
added in 1865, by an admiring nephew of the 
philanthropic English lady whose name the 
" tree now bears. Within thirty paces of “ An- 
drew Johnson” is the “ Bay State,” and forty 
yards north, “W. C. Bryant,” so named in 
1865 by a lady admirer of that distinguished 
American poet. To the left of “ Bryant,” only 
twenty feet distant, is *“* Wm. H. Seward.” 
After passing “ Seward” and the “ Pioneer’s 
Cabin” (so named from the cabin-like chamber 
and chimney its hollow trunk exhibits), one of 
the largest of the trees, we come to a tree in 
the center of the grove two hundred and 
eighty feet high, seventeen feet in diameter, 
singularly hollowed out on one side by fire, 
and named “ Pluto’s Chimney.” The chimney 
made by the fire is on the north side, and 
extends from the ground ninety feet upward. 
One hundred feet north from the “ Pioneer’s 
Cabin” stands the “ Quartette” cluster, the 
tallest of which is two hundred and twenty 
feet; and fifty yards east of this is a healthy 
youngster, thirteen feet in diameter, two hun- 
dred and eighty feet high, named in 1865, by a 
_ Ban Francisco lady, “ America.” 

On the right and left of the path, eighty 
yards east of the “ Pioneer’s Cabin,” are “ Cal- 
ifornia” and “ Broderick,” so named in 1865. 
They were originally called “Ada” and 
“Mary.” The next of the mammoths stands 
two hundred and eighty feet high, is fourteen 
feet in diameter, and designated as “Henry 
Wara Beecher.” The relic of an old tree lies 





a few steps from “ H. W. B.,” and although it 
must have fallen centuries ago, still shows the 
possession of some three hundred feet of length 
and twenty-five feet in diameter, and the wood 
still appears sound. Five paces farther east 
stands the “ Hermit,” the name of which has 
been lately changed to “ Abraham Lincoln ;” 
it is eighteen feet in diameter, three hundred 
and twenty feet high, and sound from root to 
top. Then come several noted trees succes- 
sively as you still continue east: “ Elihu 
Burritt,” “ Uncle Sam,” “ Alta,” and “ Union.” 
Then comes “ General Wadsworth,” named in 
honor of the noble soldier who was slain in 
Grant’s campaign against Richmond. These 
trees are of the second class; there are twelve 
altogether in the cluster, and average fifteen 
feet in diameter and two hundred and sixty 
feet in height. 

The “ Mother of the Forest” ends the north- 
ward course of our walk, and here the path 
turns toward the hotel. “The Twins,” to- 
gether with a nameless tree, stand outside the 
inclosure. Fifty yards farther on the trail, 
after turning southward, is “Genl. Sutter,” 
which is looked upon as a most remarkable 
curiosity on account of dividing and forming 
two distinct trees, each being two hundred 
and eighty feet high. Then after viewing the 
“Salem Witch,” “ Longfellow,” “ Prof. Gray,” 
and “Dr. Torrey,” and advancing fifty feet 
still farther south, your attention will be at- 
tracted by what has been entitled the “ Trin- 
ity,” which fully exemplifies the characteristic 
of three in one; the circumference is sixty feet 
below the point of divergence. One hundred 
feet from “Longfellow” brings us into the 
“family group.” Standing near the uprooted 
base of the “ Father of the Forest,” the scene 
is grand and beautiful beyond description. 
The “Father” long since bowed his head in 
the dust, yet how stupendous even in his ruin! 
He measures one hundred and twelve feet in 
circumference at the base, and can be traced 
three hundred feet where the trunk was broken 
by falling against another tree; it here meas- 
ures sixteen feet in diameter, and according to 
the average of the taper of the other trees, this 
venerable giant must have been four hundred 
and fifty feet in height when standing. A 
hollow chamber or burnt cavity extends 
through the trunk for twe hundred feet, and 
is large enough for a person to ride through. 
Near its base a never-failing spring of water is 
found. Near by tower his giant sons and 
daughters, forming the most impressive scene 
in the forest. 
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Ninety yards east of this, and the same 
distance from the road, is a cluster of three 
trees, named “Starr King,” “Richard Cob- 
den,” and “John Bright.” “Starr King” is 
the highest standing tree in the grove, and 
measures 366 feet. “ Danl. O’Connell” and 
“Edward Everett” stand next south of this 
trio; they are all young trees —say about 
eight hundred years old, and quite vigorous. 
Close at hand are also “ Keystone State,” “ Sir 
Jno. Franklin,’ and “Dr. Kane.” The two 
last were named in 1862 by Lady Franklin 





“Siamese Twins,” “Daniel Webster,” and 
“Granite State” are in a cluster directly on 
the trail, all of which are considered first-class 
trees of their size, being twenty feet in diame- 
ter and three hundred and five feet high. The 
“Old Republican,” “Henry Clay,” “ Andrew 
Jackson,” and “ Vermont” next greet us; 
then come “ Empire State” and “ Old Domin- 
ion,” the former being eighty-four feet in cir- 
cumference. We next meet “George Wash- 
ington” and “ The Leaning Tower ;” the first 
of these is a first-class tree; the second is re 





Bie TREEs or CaLirorntAa—“* OLD Dommnton ;"" “ Uncitz Tom's Capi.” 


when she visited the grove. Near “ Dr. Kane” 
is the “ Century,” named in 1865 in honor of 
the notable Century Club of New York. Ten 
feet from the “ Keystone,” close together, stand 
“La Fayette” and “ F. F. Low.” 

“ Hercules” stretches his huge body across 
the path next. This was the largest tree stand- 
ing in the grove until 1862, when during a 
heavy storm it fell. It is 325 feet long and 
ninety-seven in circumference. When stand- 
ing, “ Hercules” leaned about sixty feet from 
perpendicular. A few paces north of the roots 
of “ Hercules” are the “ Sequoya Queen” and 
her “ Maids of Honor,” one each side of the 
“Queen.” “Sir Joseph Hooker,” “ John Lind- 
ley” (English botanists), and “ Humboldt ” 
stand together on the hill near the shattered 
top of “ Hercules.” Near these are two young 
“ Sequoyas,” about sixty years old. The “ Mo- 
ther and Son” are directly on our path to the 
right when approaching the hotel. Thirty 
yards north of them is “ General Scott,” 
standing 325 feet high. The “Old Maid,” 
twenty feet in diameter, which fell toward her 
friend the “ Old Bachelor,” still lives. The 





markable for its leaning at least one hundred 
feet from the perpendicular. “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” is rated a second-class tree, and stands 
between “ Geo. Washington ” and the “ Empire 
State.” This tree and “Old Dominion” are 
shown in the smaller engraving. 

By carefully counting the concentric rings, 
denoting the annual growth of these trees, 
their age is found to vary from one thousand 
two hundred to two thousand five hundred 
years. In some places the trees are separated 
by spaces of several rods, while in others they 
stand quite close together, some being united 
at the roots, and having grown almost into one, 
although when they first sprouted they were 
twenty or thirty feet asunder. 

The botanical name of these remarkable 
trees is “ Sequoia Gigantea.” It, the Sequoia, 
has two sets of leaves—the one small and 
shaped something like those of the spruce or 
hemlock, and the other shorter and of triangu- 
lar form, the cones being scarcely larger than 
a hen’s egg. The bark is very much like that 
of the cedar family, and is generally from six ° 
to eighteen inches thick, according to the age 
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of the tree. The wood in nearly every partic- 
ular, except color, resembles red cedar. 

The Calaveras Grove, though really one of 
the most remarkable, and from its accessibility 
by far the most frequented, is not the only one 
in California, there being three other groups 
of big trees in Mariposa, besides one in Tuo- 
lumne, and another in Tulare County, and per- 
haps others not yet discovered in the adjacent 
but less explored portion of the Sierra Nevada. 


——__+2e—__ 
FREE CHURCHES. 


“ The gospel shall be preached to every creature." 
HE question of Free versus Unfree 
churches is agitating many inquiring 
minds. Itisa fact that many persons are una- 
ble to pay the usual charges for pew rents in 
our large churches. Is it not, then, the duty of 
the rich to provide accommodations for those 
who would like to attend, but who can not 
pay? Or, rather, is it not the privilege of 
the rich to provide for the poor in this re- 
spect. In the Old Country more attention 
is paid to the providing of church accom- 
modations for the poor than here. We re- 
member, in company with a lady, hearing a 
a bishop preach in a church in Birmingham 
on a special occasion. Being well instructed 
and much profited, we asked our companion, 
on going out, how she enjoyed the discourse ? 
“ Not at all,” she replied; adding, as the rea- 
son, “ there was no third class present.” In 
other words, no arrangements had been made 
for the poor folks who usually attended serv- 
ices there. She felt that this needy class had 
been neglected, and this took away all per- 
sonal enjoyment, We had been less thought- 
ful or considerate. Intent on hearing, we did 
not stop to consider the desires or necessities 
of others. Is not this the case with too many 
of us? So long as we secure good places, are 
we equally mindful of others? Do we aid in 
providing spiritual food for other starving 
and perishing souls? Here is a rebuke for 
those of us who deserve it. 





LAY OF THE PEWHOLDER. 
What! is this, then, your petition ? 
Keep off from my fast-closed door ; 
Don’t you know your real condition ? 
Iam rich, and you are poor. 
I am rich, and a pewholder, 
Nor intend that such as you 
Should repose—with lazy shoulder— 
In my comfortable pew. 





Do you know the worth of money,— 
How it everything pervades ? 

I am seated where the sunny 
Warmth dispels the wintry shades. 

You—with poverty your teacher— 
Shivering near the half-ehut door, 

Scarce can hear the listless preacher 
On the duties of the poor. 


“ Are not rich and poor together 

Equal in the house of prayer ?*’ 
Look around and tell me whether 

Any hold that doctrine here ? 
See our seats,—we are deserving, 

And have bought our rights to pews ; 
You should thank us for reserving 

You the sittings we refuse. 


Be content with what we leave you, 
Or at once from church depart ; 
If our privileges grieve you, 

And you take your wrongs to heart, 
None will miss you, none will wonder ; 
Crowds have done the same befvre: 
No one will suspect a blunder 

In our treatment of the poor. 


Live in your own wretched station, 
Careless of all means of grace ; 
Let a godless education 
Rear a still more worthless race. 
Die with or without repentance, 
And when this world has its close, 
Do not blame us—should your sentence 
Doom you to unending woes. 
—Church Herald. 





FLATTERY AND WoMEN.—“ Women all love 
flattery!” Nay, my dear sir, that is a broad 
assertion,—not “all!” There are women to 
whom flattery is an abomination! If you 
would win the regard of such, use it sparing- 
ly—dealing it out in homeopathic doses, or 
not at all. To be sure, there may be excep- 
tions; but a sensible woman knows just how 
far she is deserving; is willing to abide by 
her own merits, and beyond everything ad- 
mires sincerity in the man she would love. 
Speak to her kindly of the faults which your 
clear judgment may detect. Let her know 
that you think well of her—admire qualities 
of mind or character which she may possess, 
Above all, let her see that she is appreciated. 
But, if you would win her love, do not flatter 
her !—Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“You charge me fifty sequins,” said a 
Venetian nobleman to a sculptor, “for a bust 
that only cost you ten days’ labor.” “ You 
forget,” replied the artist, “that I have been 
thirty years learning to make that bust in 
ten days.” 
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Is rr SATISFACTORY ?—We now enter on our fifty-third 
volume of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The editors 
naturally inquire of their readers, ‘‘ Is it satisfactory ?” 
They aim to do right. 
If they rebuke others, it is done—not in malice, but—in 
kindness. They would have every individual come into 
right and closer relations with the laws of their being 
and the will of God—to know the right, and doit. We 
hope to profit by our own experiences, and by the kind 


They can not hope to please all. 


suggestions of readers. It shall be ourendeavor to make 
the Jounnat satisfactory to all who seek “the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” 

—_+0+—___- 


THE TREATY. 


HERE is no real friendship between 

governments. No one monarchy 
feels kindly toward another monarchy ; 
each looks out for itself. Nor is there 
any love between monarchies and re- 
publics; each is jealous of itsown. Our 
prejudices may be moderate or strong, 
depending on our intelligence or igno- 
rance; and this feeling is manifested 
more or less by all men. The Icelander 
believes his country to be the best the 
sun shines on. The same is true of the 
Hottentot, Carib, and Digger Indian. 
This grows out of a love for home—In- 
HABITIVENEsSS. To an Englishman, no 
other country equals “those tight little 
islands” where he was born. How the 
Teuton loves Fatherland no language 
can express. The Scot clings to his hills 
and glens, and the Swiss to his Alpine 





peaks, with the tenacity oflife. Nothing 
but the fear of starvation, and the hope 
of some time returning, induces him to 
emigrate to other lands. Prolific Euro- 
pean human hives must constantly send 
out new swarms, and colonies are always 
forming. America is made up of all na- 
tions. We blend the blood of every 
race. We are a new nation, differing 
greatly from any other. When small 
and weak we took deep root, and have 
attained a growth beyond all precedent. 
The tree covers a continent. Its fruits 
feed her own and other nations. Neigh- 
boring islands and provinces will come 
under its branches, and one flag will 
soon cover all. 

Europeans have looked on us as of no 
great consequence, as having good hunt- 
ing-ground for sportsmen and adven- 
turers, and affording a good resort for 
imbecile lords, fast young princes, and 
for ill-mated husbands, in short, affording 
a place to exile improvident sons and 
imprudent daughters. These find their 
way here in thousands, and often into 
our prisons, hospitals, and asylums. 
Only the sound, sensible, and virtuous 
are absorbed into the body politic. 

In years long gone by, when stealing 
and selling men was profitable, many 
English merchantmen brought cargoes 
of Africans to our shores, and sold them 
to such as would buy. Cotton planting 
was pushed, and England purchased and 
worked up the product. She grew rich 
and waxed fat on the ill-gotten gains. 
We were howled at from the English 
press and from English pulpits for keep- 
ing slaves,—bought from her,—and our 
ruin or regeneration was loudly prayed 
for. Having neither love nor fear for 
us, John Bull, in an unlucky moment, 
when we had our hands full of intestine 
troubles, let slip the dogs of war on our 
defenseless commerce, and burned or 
sank our ships, and property to the value 
of millions was thus quickly disposed of. 
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Our own war over,—Brother Jonathan 
sent in his bill to John for damages. After 
much pooh-poohing, “surprising,” and 
protesting, he flatly denied all responsi- 
bility. “Ah,” said Brother Jonathan, 
“and is that the way you look at it? 
Very well! We will let the matter 
stand.” After thinking the matter over, 
and seeing her danger from America 
should any unpleasantness arise between 
England and another nation, she sought 
a settlement. Uncle Sam told John it 
was for him to move in the matter, and 
that Washington would be the place for 
the “ High Joints” to meet, talk over, 
and propose measures. They met, dined, 
wined, and discussed. John was good- 
natured; Jonathan was amiable. They 
fixed things; submitted their plans to 
the U. S. Senate and the British Parlia- 
ment for acceptance ; and at this writing 
the prospects for a final settlement are 
hopeful. 

A war between England and the 
United States at this time would be most 
dreadful, and had it not been for the 
Joint High Commission —a measure 
which reflects credit upon the enlighten- 
ment and moral sentiment of England 
and the United States, and contrasts 
_ most favorably with the terrible affair 
between France and Germany—such a 
dire exigency would have occurred. 

In this matter of avoiding the “ last 
resort of kings,” we may feel not a little 
proud that our nation, a republic, has so 
warmly espoused the cause of a peace- 
able settlement of international contro- 
versy, and thus contributed her power- 
ful interest toward popularizing the 
policy of mutual concession among na- 
tions for the pacific adjustment of con- 
tested questions. 

The eminent publicist Caleb Cushing 
pronounces the Treaty not only unpre- 
cedented in character, but its conclusion 
the opening of a new era in international 
relations. “It is the greatest gain for 





civilization at large which our age has 
witnessed, the most solid victory which 
the great cause of Peace has ever won,” 
is the declaration of a leading weekly 
review. Ifa party of ten or a dozen 
statesmen can be so readily convoked, 
and in cordial discussion can so satisfac- 
torily arrange a perplexed question be- 
tween two powerful nations, it seems 
reasonable to believe that any difficulty 
which may arise among nations calling 
themselves civilized can be likewise 
amicably adjusted, and war, that foul 
blotch upon human progress, be entirely 
set aside. Let there be peace on earth 
and good-will among men! Then will 
all that is humanizing, all that tends to 
develop and improve mankind, work to- 
gether harmoniously and effectively, and 
the dawn of a millennial era become a 
practical probability. Let it be the part 
of our great and free Republic to teach 
the nations to love and not to hate each 
other; to bury the sword and to culti- 
vate the arts of peace; and by accepting 
the common brotherhood of humanity to 
come closer and closer together in a 
bond of union cemented by a common 
liberty and a common sympathy. 


—_— +9e—_—_— 


FLOATING OR ROWING. 





i iy may be very pleasant to some,—it is 
certainly a very lazy life, this 
“ Floating down de riber, 
On de O-hi-o.” 
The fact is, we float too much, and we row 
too little. It is this floating, instead of 
rowing, which draws us on and on to 
habits of indolence, unthrift, helpless- 
ness. “I couldn’t help it,” “I can’t,” 
simply mean floating. “I can” and “I 
will” mean rowrnc. A young man 
starts out in life resolved on having an 
easy time. He keeps this as he keeps no 
other resolution. He shuns real work, 
and seeks a position as bar-tender in a 
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drinking saloon, or as a stage or carriage 
driver, so that he can ride rather than 
walk ; or he seeks a situation as keeper 
of a toll-gate ;—it is not hard work to 
take and make change, you know. Or, 
failing this, he will offer his services to 
exhibit a horse, a machine, or take a sit- 
uation in the custom house, where the 
duties are light, hours short, and pay 
enough to keep him in liquor, tobacco, 
and second-hand clothing. He is not 
always expected to pay his board, for is 
not his “ society ” an ample equivalent for 
what he eats, and a place to sleep? He 
sings songs, plays on a fiddle, tells sto- 
ries, and is entertaining. Another young 
man of like aspirations once joined a cir- 
cus company and traveled for a time; 
but it was too hard work this “ pulling 
up stakes” and changing places so 
often. The old anecdotes repeated by 
the clown were learned by heart, and as 
he was accustomed to do, were “fired 
off” for the amusement of stable-boys, 
loafers, bar-room loungers, and other 
idlers. At one time he concluded that 
he would go on a whaling voyage. 
Here, he thought, was an opportunity 
for a long and lazy voyage, with plenty 
to eat, and but little work. He re- 
turned after a three years’ trip, shar- 
ing the luck of all lazy fellows, hav- 
ing got more experience than oil. He 
returned once more to his friends, and 
now relates his hardships, and begs for 
sympathy and support. Poor fellow! 
the fates are against him, and he resigns 
himself to a season of repose. When 
rallied as to what he intends to do in the 
future, he replies, “I have nothing in 
view ;” or, “ Business is dull; there is 
no work to be done; but if there were 
ever so much, the pay is very poor; and 
while the ‘old man’ has anything left, 
I prefer to stay with him; I may as 
well have it as any one.” “But do 
you not intend to marry and have a 
home of yourown?” “No; I can scarce- 





ly support myself, to say nothing of sup- 
porting a family. It costs me nearly all 
the change I can pick up for tobacco 
and something to drink.” Poor fellow! 
what will he do for a home when the old 
folks depart? He has learned no trade; 
knows little or nothing of business, and 
is floating on toward the poorhouse. 

The young man who starts out in life 
intent on “ working his way up,” expects 
to climb hills, overcome difficulties, en- 
dure defeats, suffer reverses, and row 
against tide, currents, and breakers. But 
he will never float, -He hears the roar 
of the cataract in the distance, and ex- 
erts himself to keep clear of it. It is 
the lazy floating boatman who is carried 
over ! 

Parents owe it to their children to 
wake up, call out, and develop the latent 
powers with which they are endowed. 
We grant that the first duty, or business, 
or privilege of childhood is to Grow,—to 
grow bodily rather than to overtask their 
brains or nerves. Still, they may—must 
—be trained to use their faculties in or- 
der to make headway in life. Over-in- 
dulgence is as fatal as over-work. Every 
boy and every girl should be thoroughly 
impressed with the fact that self-helpful- 
ness is a DUTY, that idleness is asin. It 
is true that 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 

Give young children short hours for 
study ; long hours for play, real earnest 
and hearty play, and all the time they 
need for perfect sleep, nature’s sweet re- 
storer. Lay out their work or studies, 
and see that they do it; so also their 
play and their sleep. If hard tasks be 
given to children, stand by them, encour- 
age, and help them through. Never 
overload a colt, or you spoil the horse, 
Teach children that there is real merit 
in achievements, One success will be 
followed by another; and when the boy 
becomes a man, he will go through, not 
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around, a hard task. He will tunnel the 
mountain, when in his way; or force his 
way “up the rapids,” instead of lying 
on his oars and floating down the stream. 
It requires energy—Combativeness, Firm- 
ness, Executiveness, and ambition to ex- 
cel—to insure success in life. The ab- 
sence of these manly qualities leaves the 
miserable creature among pitiable imbe- 
ciles and helpless paupers, 

Young man, whither are you tending? 
Are you standing still, drifting on the 
tide or lazily floating down the current ? 
Are you already a miserable slave to 
nasty habits? Do you chew tobacco? 
smoke tobacco? snuff tobacco? and 
drink? Or, are you still clean-mouthed, 
pure-minded, and unperverted? In the 
one case you are on the road which leads 
to dissipation, disease, crime, and prem- 
ature death; in the other,—if you live 
right,—you will rise in life, become a 
useful, successful, honored, and worthy 
citizen, growing in health, in grace, god- 
liness, and will leave the world some- 
what the better for your having lived in 
it. Choose ye, whether you will FrioaT 
or ROW your way through life, and suffer 
the sorrows of a misspent life, or enjoy 
the happiness which comes of obedience 
to the laws of God. 


—__+0e—__—— 


HOW TO TREAT PRISONERS. 


HE National Standard eopies the 
following from the New York 7ri- 
bune, which says: 


Mary H. Rogers, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, visited the Iowa Penitentiary, and 
preached to the prisoners with fervor and 
power. The effect upon her auditors was very 
marked. Two of them, John Walker and 
Richard Allen, were so powerfully impressed 
that the warden and keepers regarded them as 
converted men. Subsequently other Quakers 
visited the prison, and these two men asked to 
be taken into the Society of Friends as mem- 
bers. No other instance of such a request was 
ever heard of; but the Society, after careful in- 
quiry, received them. John Walker's sentence 
for five years had nearly expired; Richard 
Allen had seven years to serve. Richard was 
recently ordered to make billiard cues. He re- 








monstrated with the officer, saying, “ I can not 
do it; gambling caused me to be here; I am 
willing to work, and do not willfully disobey 
the rules ; but Iam conscientious in this thing.” 
He was reported to the next higher officer, and 
threatened with punishment, but finally the 
warden withdrew the order. Walker's term 
expired soon after his admission to the Quaker 
body, and the monthly mecting appointed a 
committee to extend to him a kind welcome, 
and secure to him a home and such advice and 
aid as his case might require. He is doing 
well. Those who are toiling for the improve- 
ment of public prisons, seeking to make them 
agencies of reform as well as of punishment, 
will find encouragement in facts like these. 


[Why not follow up this good work ? 
Why should not Mary H. Rogers keep 
on preaching fervently and with power, 
touching the hearts of men, and moving 
them to become not simply Quakers, but 
self-regulating Christian men? We 
would have any number of Marys, good 
angels of mercy, to visit all our prisons, 
and preach, teach, and talk to the poor, 
weak, undeveloped culprits, who are 
famishing for just such spiritual influ- 
ences. It has long been a most anxious 
study with us what should be done to 
improve the minds and morals of this 
large class of unfortunates. We sin- 
cerely believe that right treatment, right 
teaching, and judicious management 
would serve to reclaim many of the 
thousands who now fill our prisons. 
The thing which ought to be done is this: 
place our prisoners in the care of phre 
nologists. Let all the ordinary occupa- 
tions and pursuits go on as now with 
this exception: give the prisoners at 
least one hour edch day for intellectual 
and moral improvement. They should 
be formed into classes, and instructed in 
useful branches, especially in Phrenology, 
so that they may know and realize their 
own defects with a view to their correc- 
tion. Let this method be pursued vigor- 
ously, and with the important accessories 
of earnest praying and preaching, and 
not only two, but hundreds in every pris- 
on would yield to the goodly influence ; 
and ere their terms of imprisonment were 
over, would be converted and rendered 
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self-controlling, law-abiding citizens. Oh, 
that we could but speak words of truth, 
kindness, and encouragement to all those 
fallen, ignorant, and unregenerate crea- 
tures! and in the light of science and 
revelation bring them to a true sense of 
their condition, and show them how to 
become what God intended them to be— 
honest, obedient, kind, and godly men 
and women. Who will aid us in bring- 
ing a knowledge of Phrenology to our 
prisons? Have the churches nothing 
to do in this matter? What are they 
doing for the conversion and improve- 
ment of criminals? It was not the 
righteous, but “ sinners,” Christ came to 
save. Can his disciples find a more 
needy class than this? Right action on 
the part of all our clergy would tend to 
better the condition of prisoners and 
improve their religious opportunities. 
May God put it into the hearts of our 
authorities to furnish the means whereby 
the unfortunate may be lifted up, im- 
proved, and saved. ] 
— 0e-—-——— 
HOW MEN ARE CORRUPTED BY BAD 
BUSINESS. 
ntijvan 

HE case of one of the largest tobacco man- 

ufacturers in the country, which was tried 
not long since in the United States District 
Court, and which resulted in a verdict in favor 
of the United States Government against him 
in.the sum of one hundred and four thousand 
dollars, affords an illustration of the corrupting 
influence of some kinds of business generally 
reputed respectable. In this case, we have a 
man of large wealth and high standing inti- 
mately related to what appears to be a system- 
atic practice of defrauding the revenue. Ac- 
cording to the statements of the New York 
Sun of May 11, this man had been selling to 
the trade for a long time an article of tobacco at 
a price far below that which other manufac- 
turers could afford to sell a similar article, they 
paying the full revenue tax of forty cents per 
pound imposed upon it. An investigation en- 
tered upon by the revenue officers developed 
the irregularity of the manufacturer’s business 
dealings in this respect, and resulted finally in 
the trial and judgment first mentioned. He is 





& man owning property estimated at five mil- 
lions of dollars, and conducting a business 
whose returns are enormous, and it would be 
thought that he was completely above tempta- 
tion in the way of withholding. from the Gov- 
ernment its lawful dues. But the nature of the 
business itself, when carefully considered, seems 
to us to be a reason for his action. When it is 
understood that tobacco poisons the human sys- 
tem, that its use is inseparably associated with 
indelicacy, and moreover awakens tendencies 
or leanings in sympathy with the lower feel- 
ings and sensuous propensities, it is not re- 
markable that one who has devoted himself 
for years to preparing it in the various forms 
known to consumers should fall from rectitude. 
No man can take fire into his bosom without 
being burned, or handle pitch without soiling 
his fingers; so no one can maintain close rela- 
tions with that which perverts and degrades 
the great mass of those who indulge in it, 
without sharing its impurity in some form. 
If we scrutinize the character and actions of 
those around us who are engaged in the man- 
ufacture or sale of tobacco, or of alcoholic 
liquors, we can not fail to be impressed that 
their business has a contaminating influence 
which recoils in some measure upon them- 
selves. D. 
—+99——_—_—_. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Rutiorr.—In an early number of this 
JOURNAL we purpose to give a sketch of E. H. 
Rulloff, the murderer, who suffered the penalty 
of his horrible crimes at Binghamton, N. Y., 
on the 18th of May last. Rulloff’s case is 
certainly a remarkable one, and deserving of 
more extended consideration than can be 
given in a single page, the only space which 
could be appropriated for him in the present 
number. We have been informed by Bingham- 
ton correspondents that a careful analysis of 
Rulloff’s brain had been made shortly after the 
execution, and trust that we shall receive a full 
report of the examination in time for our 
sketch. We must express our gratification on 
account of the interest shown by the scientists 
of Binghamton in the matter of Rulloff’s cer- 
ebral organization. 

PaRratysis.—A most interesting case of com- 
pound paralysis has been presented for our con- 
sideration, and our readers next month will 
have the benefit of it. The case is remarkable, 
inasmuch as only the head of the subject is ap- 
parently alive. 
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IMAGINATION vs. 


REALITY. 


BY T. P. WILSON, M.D. 


O-DAY a dear young friend presented her- 

self in my study with a very modest request 
that I would just help hera little. The literary 
society to which she belonged had chosen her 
to make the opening speech on the following 
question : 

Do the conceptions of the Imagination afford 
more pleasure than the perception of the Real ? 

It seemed to me that I could recognize in 
this gaudily dressed sentence the form and 
features of an old friend about which I had 
been wont in former years to hold many hot 
discussions. 

The walls of a certain old red school-house 
have often rung with eloquent words, pro and 
con, upon the respective merits of “ Participa- 
tion” and “ Anticipation,” and this so many 
years ago I really thought the question long 
since settled. But history, repeating itself, 
brings me to the same vexed question, just as 
far as ever from a final decision. There is 
only this difference. Thirty years ago we 
stated it in this wise: “ Resolved, that partici- 
pation is better than anticipation.” And now 
the same idea is draped in more graceful rhet- 
oric, but for all that the same. And I note 
another point of difference not to be over- 
looked. Then we were all boys who grappled 
with such questions. Girls did not even come 
into our debating societies, much less attempt 
to discuss the subjects then and there under 
consideration. And now it looked so strange 
to see a fragile girl, one in no sense masculine 
in form, feature, or voice, presenting herself as 
the leading disputant of a question with which 
all the great lords of creation had doubtless 
wrestled. 

“Tf you please,” said she, “give me just an 
idea or two on this subject. IfI can only get 
started once, I believe I can make something 
out of it.” To resist such a plea was impossi- 
ble; and so I set myself to thinking. Nothing 
could be recalled from the past that seemed of 
any value; and it is not at all likely that at 
that time any arguments were made worth re- 
membering. So my thinking must begin de 
novo. 

After pondering over the matter a little while 
without avail, I suspended the process of think- 





ing, and rammaged my library in hopes some- 
thing might be found suggestive on this point. 
This, too, was futile; and this while my little 
intellectual beggar stood looking wistfully into 
my face. Of course nothing came of that but 
confusion to me. “Can’t you possibly think 
of something?” said she, beseechingly. “No, 
not a thing.” The matter looked blank as 
night. Then presently I saw with my mind’s 
eye the shadow forms of certain arguments 
bearing upon the question. “ Yes, now I think 
I can help you a little.” “How much?” she 
eagerly asked. “ Well, there are just four points 
that I would make.” “And what are they?” 
And she stood with pencil in hand to note 
them down. The process which was just then 
going on in my mind illustrates a curious fact 
in psychology. I could distinctly see the four 
arguments I would make, but if it were to save 
my neck from the guillotine 1 could not have 
stated one of them. It was full twenty min- 
utes before one of them took shape so that I 
could postulate it. And when I state it you 
will think it a very simple thing to labor so 
hard over. And so it is, standing alone by 
itself. But in my mental process it was part 
of a larger whole; and so came not by itself, 
and therefore came slowly. 

“T think, my little dear, I would in the first 
place appeal to the consciousness of my hear- 
ers. Say to them, Now you know that in your 
own experience the ideal is most pleasing. 
The hopes of your childhood and the bright 
anticipations of your more mature life have 
never been and never will be half realized. 
And this is so the world over. In all ages 
men have fondly dwelt upon a better future. 
The dark ages are in the past; the living pres- 
ent is ‘flat, stale, and unprofitable,’ but the fu- 
ture is a golden age. All nations have their 
millennium, but it is never past nor present, but 
to come. This, and more to the same point, 
constitutes your first argument. 

In the second place, you may assert that, in 
general, whatever is realized has been previous- 
ly anticipated ; but our first contact with pleas- 
urable things is most pleasing. The first taste 
of wine, the first scent of flowers, the first 
notes of music are generally most gratifying. 
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Beauty and sweetness afford us great delight in 
their freshness, but in time the one flattens to 
taste, and the other grows tiresome to the eye. 
Therefore we assert that the real when reached, 
having been already familiar to us through the 
ideal, has lost no small share of its savor. I]- 
lustrations of this fact come crowding upon my 
mind, but you must supply them for yourself. 

In the third place, suppose you maintain that 
the real is fixed and limited in its nature, it can 
never be more nor less. You can weigh, meas- 
ure, and circumscribe it; and so, whether it be 
good or bad, you know it has metes and bounds 
within the circle of possibilities. On the other 
hand, the play of the human mind in the realm 
of imagination has no boundary lines. Its 
wings bear you to regions wider than the 
earth; to realms higher than the stars; to 
places deeper than death.. Now, this free play 
of the mental faculties constitutes one of the 
greatest delights of the mind of man, so that 
the ideal, as a source of pleasure, must ever ex- 
ceed the real. 

The fourth point, my little one, leads us still 
further into the science of psychology. You 
have never studied that. So you think; but I 
dare say you have more knowledge of mental 
science than you are aware of. What you know 
of it has been gleaned in the school of experi- 
ence, and so not reduced to system. Let ussee 
if we can not arrange our fourth argument out 
of what we do know of mental processes. 

Our cognizance of the real is obtained solely 
through our senses; but the senses at the best 
are imperfect, and so they give us at all times 
uncertain and-unsatisfactory information. But 
the play of the imagination brings to the mind 
impressions without the intervention of agencies 
of any sort. Its pictures need no eye to reveal 
them; its music comes through no ears. With 
whatever it feeds the mind, it gives without 
mediation of any sort, and so the results of its 
operations must be more intense, certain, and 
pleasing. 

These points you can take in this skeleton 
form and clothe them in suitable garb. If they 
do not prove the affirmation of this old-time 
question, why then, when you get through your 
school days, and are immersed in the cares of 
life, you must expect some little lad or lass will 
come to you with a resolution about to be dis- 
cussed by his literary club; and my word for 
it, the essence of that resolution will be just 
what we have been considering. The language 
of the resolution may, by a philological Dar- 
winianism, show a marked development into 
something as strange to you as your question, 





in its present garb, is strange to me; but the 
idea will be there.” 

“Well,” said my fair interlocutor, “I can see 
all but this last point. How do you prove that 
our senses give us imperfect knowledge? Do 
you mean to say I don’t feel what I think I 
feel, and hear, and taste, and see, and smell 
what I think Ido?” “Ah, little one, you have 
not made the human mind a study, or you 
would not ask that. Almost everybody has 
implicit confidence in the senses. People think 
what they see, and hear, and feel must ne- 
cessarily be as they see, and hear, and feel it 
to be; but nothing is further from the truth 
than such an idea. Hardly two persons think 
alike about any one thing; what pleases one 
displeases another. In taste and feeling we 
have a variety almost as numberless as the hu- 
man race. Yet, if our senses were an infallible 
test, we should all be impressed alike with the 
objects that surround us. The man affected 
with delirium tremens thinks he sees serpents 
and devils; they are so real to him that he ¢ries 
out in the agony of terror. And, by the way, 
this illustration is a good one to urge in behalf 
of the power of the imagination. If the man, 
being well, were to see these horrid objects in 
reality, they would not impress him in half so 
fearful a manner. 

And do you know how deceptive are the 
senses to the insane mind? They turn light 
into darkness, beauty into deformity, and the 
conceptions of the imagination are more vivid 
than the perception of the real. The lunatic 
who supposes himself a king is vastly more 
happy than any real king ever was or will be. 
His unkempt locks are to him a golden crown, 
and his rags and tatters are purple and fine 
linen. 

But I must not tell you any more, else the 
speech you are to make will be mine, and not 
yours. Butstop a moment. Ifyou have good 
arguments, much depends upon the order of 
their arrangement. Your ideas should culmi- 
nate in the best point being put last. That will 
make a better effect. Your second point is evi- 
dently the weakest. It may be properly dis- 
puted; so we will put that first, viz.: What- 
ever is realized has generally been anticipated ; 
and by just so much made less pleasurable. If 
we fail on this point, it does not matter much, 
Your fourth point is a better one, but not 
above controversy. It may excite dispute, but 
will not be easily overthrown. We had better 
put that down as second on the list, viz.: All 
we realize comes through the senses. These, 
we know, are very apt to deceive us. How, 
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then, can they give us the greater pleasure, 
when compared with the play of the imagina- 
tion, whose impressions come through no me- 
dium, but are direct and vivid? 

As for our third point, we must let that 
stand where it is. Like Ajax, it defies the 
blasts of controversy. You might rest upon 
that declaration as a warrior behind an im- 
pregnable wall. I donot think any sober man 
would dispute the statement, though he might 
deny that it proved your point. 

Now for our fourth argument, that shall cap 
the climax. We have arranged our material 
in the best logical and rhetorical manner, and 
we can have nothing so fitting for a grand 
finale as this, that in proof of all you have said 
you appeal to the consciousness of your hear- 





ers. They know it is true as well as you. 
This will appeal to their vanity somewhat, 
and so win over their judgment. 

But there, there, I have said too much al- 
ready. It you were a boy, it might do; but 
you are a little girl, and you can knit, and sew, 
and flirt, without a knowledge of the art of ar- 
gumentation.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Ned, for all but the last. 
I am a little girl,’tis true, butas the world goes 
I may yet be a lawyer, or a clergyman, or a 
statesman; and, oh, won’t that be jolly! when 
I become the Hon., or the Rev., or Judge Miss 
Brown?” 

Ah, simple girl, the conceptions of your ima- 
gination are now vastly more pleasing than the 
perceptions of the real. 


—~ ~+40e—__—_— 


HON. 


JHIS portrait indicates that order of tem- 
perament which produces strength, 
smoothness, and refinement. He has strength 
without coarseness, smoothness without ef- 
feminacy, excitability without rashness, force 
without cruelty, dignity without arrogance, 
and such a harmony of intellectual develop- 
ment that the results of his mental action are 
generally justified by facts. 

The fullness of the lower part of the fore- 
head shows clear, ready, practical talent. 
The fullnesss running from the root of the 
nose upward to the hair shows quick obser- 
vation, excellent memory, clearness of criti- 
cism, and ability to read the minds and mo- 
tives of others. The lateral portions of the 
upper part of the forehead are not remark- 
ably large; hence he is more distinguished 
for common sense and practical judgment 
than for theoretical speculation or fine-spun 
theories. His arguments would always hold 
proper relation to history and facts, and are 
easily understood by the common people. 

The height of his head, running up through 
the middle over to the crown, shows Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Faith, Hope, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Firmness; hence he has up- 
rightness, reverence, sympathy, respect for 





WARD HUNT. 


greatness and for God. The head at the 
crown, in the region of Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness, appears to be amply devel- 
oped, showing a quick: sense of reputation 
and honor, and also of dignity, self-reliance, 
and manliness. The head is broad enough 
above and about the ears to show economy, 
prudence, positiveness, and force. There are 
indications of a full degree of social feeling ; 
he has strong affection, but with it there is 
introduced refinement and elevation in the 
sphere of his social life. His force and dig- 
nity indicate a resemblance to the father, 
while his temperament, his cast of intellect, 
and his moral and social nature show a strong 
resemblance to his mother. He is evidently 
a man of talent, moral worth, dignity, energy, 
and enterprise. 

The present Chief Judge of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York, Ward 
Hunt, was born in Utica, Oneida County, on 
the fourteenth day of June, a.p. 1810, and is 
thus in his sixty-first year, on the verge of 
the old prescribed term of judicial capacity 
once established by the laws of our State, 
though now happily abolished, which cut off 
some of the best professional wisdom and 
talent in their prime and vigor, relegating 
Kent to his library to prepare his Com- 
mentaries, and transferring Nelson to the 
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bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to adorn it yet for a score of years be- 
yond the empirical time of mental decrepi- 
tude as formerly admeasured. 

The Hunt family is of English origin; but 
for a century and a half the records show a 
New York branch of the original stock, of 
which Judge Hunt isone. His father, Mont- 
gomery Hunt, was a gentleman of education, 
and for many years cashier of the old Bank 
of Utica, which was indebted to his financial 





tended the law school of Judge James Gould, 
at Litchfield, Conn., and the course being 
completed, he returned to Utica and entered 
the office of Hiram Denio, since eminent as a 
judge of the Court of Appeals, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1831, having just reached 
lawful age. 

In those days the professional business af- 
forded by banks was important to a young 
lawyer, and the connection of his father and 
friends with the Bank of Utica at once se- 

















PORTRAIT OF HON. WARD HUNT. 


ability for the marked reputation it acquired 
as a leading and principal country bank, with 
a high standing in New York city as the 
commercial center. When a boy of about 
fourteen years, Hunt lost the care and affec- 
tion of a most excellent mother, who is re- 
membered as a woman of genial manners, a 
generous heart, and a fine intellect. 

Mr. Hunt’s education was liberal. He en- 
tered Union College in his seventeenth year, 
and was graduated with credit. He then at- 





cured to the son a favorable register, and his 
partnership with Judge Denio shortly after, 
added materially to his professional pros- 
pects. He soon commanded a lucrative prac- 
tice, which, together with his patrimony, 
placed him in an independent position. The 
bar of Oneida County, so long distinguished 
for men of legal eminence, was of a character 
to demand ability of all who sought distinc- 
tion. Mr. Hunt had to emulate or compete 
with such antagonists as Beardsley, Kirkland, 
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Foster, and Spencer. He was always a delib- 
erate and orderly speaker, and without any 
pretense to mere rhetorical display he pos- 
sesses an aptness in illustrative anecdote and 
allusion that pleasantly enlivens his more 
formal speech, as also his ordinary conversa- 
tion. His practice was of the miscellaneous 
character common to country districts—now 
law, then equity, now that of an attorney, 
then of a solicitor, and commonly as counselor 
in all. He was connected with some of the 
most important trials, and won distinction at 
the bar for clearness of mind and fairness in 
his conduct of cases. 

Judge Hunt has been twice married. His 
earliest political associations were with the 
old Democratic party, of which General Jack- 
son was then the Presidential candidate, and 
for whom his first electoral ballot was cast. 
A few years after, in 1838, Mr. Hunt was 
elected by that party to the Assembly of New 
York, and served as a member in 1839. 

On the formation of the Republican party 
in 1856, when General Fremont became its 
candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Hunt sev- 
ered his political connection with the Demo- 
cratic party, and acted zealously with the 
new organization, to which he adhered until 
elevated to the bench. In 1865 he was nom- 
inated by that party as its candidate at large 
for Judge of the Court of Appeals, and the 
result of the contest showed his election by a 
majority exceeding 32,000 votes. This placed 
him in the judicial seat, long most ably oc- 
cupied by his early partner, Judge Denio, 
whom he succeeded in January, 1866. 

In 1868 the resignation of John K. Porter 
as Judge of the Court of Appeals, and the 
death of the Chief Judge, William B. Wright, 
concurred to give Judge Hunt the position 
of Chief Judge of that court. 

Mr. Hunt’s preference always was a seat 
on the bench. In his case it was signalized 
by a sudden leap to the highest judicial em- 
inence in the State, without any of the te- 
dious climbing from step to step, which is 
the usual precursor to such elevations. 

Of Judge Hunt’s judicial ability, let his 
opinions as published in the “ New York Re- 
ports” speak to the sense of the profession 
which can best judge of them. Of his de- 
meanor in his high office, we may say that he 
is urbane and courteous, of even and well- 





controlled temper, and that he sustains the 
dignity of his high place with entire satisfac- 
tion. He has a fine personal presence, and is 
in the full enjoyment of all his natural and 
acquired gifts, physical and mental. 

He is a member of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, in which he was educated, and 
has held therein honorable official trusts; and 
in all his relations, both public and private, 
he is everywhere esteemed for the correctness 
and purity of his life. 

es 


STRENGTH FOR THE FAILING. 


A. L. M. 


CovraagE, oh, faltering soul! be brave! 
Swiftly the moments flow with your vain tears, 
Swiftly your life is rolling, wave on wave, 
Tato the cold, dark silence of the grave, 
Swiftly and surely nears 
The end of all your earthly hopes and fears. 


Duty implores you, coward, to sit 
Bewailing chances lost, when lo! the hour, 
With fair, clean page, whereon no hand hath writ, 
Opens to you. Oh, set your name on it! 
Stand forth and prove your power. 
Let not the rust of sloth your life devour. 


Work, ere the dew of youth be gone; 

Work, ere the frost of Deatb your pulses chill; 
Let the brave sword of Truth be boldly drawn, 
And in the name of Right walk firmly on. 

So shall life’s very ill 
Bow to the triumph of your conquering will. 


Over the cross shineth the crown; 

Better than you for Truth have fought and died ; 
Bravely bear up though earthly hope go down; 
Stand to your faith, though the world scoff and frown, 

Angels are on your side, 
And heaven about you, let what will betide. 


—— 0% —-— 


WESTERN SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


“J EREWITH we present our readers with 

a view of a model Western country 
school-house. It is at once BEAUTIFUL, COM- 
FORTABLE, and HEALTHFUL. It is surrounded 
with trees, vines, shrubs, grassy lawn, pleasant 
walks, a play-ground, all things necessary to 
make the place every way attractive. Compare 
this almost stately edifice with the common, 
barn-like, dismal square boxes at the cross 
roads, or on a corner, without a flower, a 
shrub, a vine, or a tree to rest the hungry 
mind upon! How much taste and refinement 
is such a kennel supposed to develop in the 
character of a child! Be it known that even 
the ezternals of a school-house, its location and 
surrounding scenery, have something to do in 
awaking emotions, pleasing or painful, and in 
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developing character. We give the West credit 
for setting the world a most worthy example 


“ASQNOOH-TOOHOS NUAZLSAM TIAHAON V 


in thisrespect. All honor to the liberal-minded 
men who, appreciating the influence of these 








good things, come forward with the means to 
supply them. 


The Republic, a journal printed in the inter- 
est of an insurance company by that name, 
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published this engraving, together with a view 
of a French palace, and offered the following 
very appropriate comments: 

“On another page we give an illustration of 
a palace, that of the Tuileries in Paris. Here 
we present a common country school-house in 
Illinois. Does the reader ask ‘how common 
are such beautiful buildings on your prairies?’ 
Well, the architect, G. P. Randall, Esq., of 
Chicago, shows his own list of about sixty of 
them, and claims no monopoly in school build- 
ings. Look at this picture, then at that, and 
thank God you are an American. Inall France 
there is no such example. Palaces for school 
children, a better house for Jane and Mary and 
John than the community affords to any one 
else. Among quiet farm-houses and modest 
homesteads, the best fruits of architecture and 
invention given to the mental culture of the 
little folks. The choicest talent expended in 
temples of education. Why, then, school edu- 
cation after all is our empire, and we can leave 
to old nations, whose decay is now coming 
upon them, literally “as an armed man,” the 
magnificent piles and lavish adornings that are 
merely set up to pamper imperialism. Better 
the prairie school-house palace than the palace 
of the Tuileries, in all that constitutes a prom- 
ise for a people. But what a contrast to the 
school-house of our earlier days. Whittier 
describes one of them : 

* Still etands the school-houge by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning, 
About it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running.’ 

“ Nevertheless, a glory surrounds the old 
school-houses of New England, for from those 
came these, and the whole vast domain of our 
American empire, from Maine to Oregon, from 
San Diego to Key West, is becoming dotted 
with costly school buildings, well founded 
seminaries, and deeply based universities, 
whose lineage runs straight back to the worn 
and whittled benches and battered portals of 
some old red school-house, stark and cheerless, 
by the New England highway, whose road- 
side fences were rock-built, to clear the hard 
fields for tillage. From that stock came these. 
While Americans make Common Scuoor Ep- 
UCATION the basis of our institutions, history 
will only open her pages to record our advance- 
ment. We can still hold our country as the 
refuge of the oppressed of all the earth, with a 
molding and blending power in our system 
that shall make of all new-comers, of whatever 
nationality, first, citizens, and then men, and 
from their children and children’s children 





growth not only in numbers, but in all that 
makes strength and progress in a nation. No, 
we would not exchange this beautiful school- 
house of Sycamore, De Kalb County, Illinois, 
for the Tuileries, nor would we exchange an 
earnest-eyed, zealous prairie school-master for 
Louis Napoleon, or any Orleans or Bourbon of 
them all. These first shall live and flourish 
when the shame and disgrace of the downfall 
of the other will only be known in the moral 
of the sage and the sad examples of the 
historian.” 

Let other portions of our great country 
profit by this example, and furnish such school- 
houses as shall inspire a sense of respect and 
call out a love for the beautiful in art, and for 
the picturesque and sublime in nature. Our 
thanks are due to 7’he Republic and to the arch- 
itect above named for kindly permitting us to 
use the engraved illustration. 


——_+0e—_—_. 
HYMN. 


DEDICATED TO THE SUPPORTERS OF ST. TIMOTHY'S 
P. E. FREE CHURCH. 
Anp who shall stand ‘twixt God and me, 
When times for praising Him occur ? 
Before my God I e’er would be 
My own o’erjoyed interpreter. 
With David let the nations cry, 
Let all the people praise the Lord! 
The feeblest notes can pierce the sky, 
While broken accents there accord. 
What privilege so great as this, 
That all can praise the King of kings! 
This is on earth abiding bliss, 
And strange foretaste of heavenly things, 
Oh, who can doubt when from the skies 
The Christ appears the second time ; 
The poor, the rich, the meek, the wise, 
Will be as one in every clime. 
Accept the things that will endure ; 
Let complex barriers timely fall ; 
God neither knows the rich nor poor, 
But he alike respects them all. 
Foreshadow now that judgment day; 
Before the Lord let diff rence cease ; 
Oh, leave as God has made the way 
Untrarmmeled tow’rds the Prince of Peace. 


G. B. 
—-_ +096 


WHY DO THE EUROPEAN NATIONS 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS? 


HE reply to this question by Monk, in the 
June number, studiously avoids the true 
answer, as do many of the philosophers of the 
modern school. It has become so much:a fash- 
ion to disparage or ignore the Bible, that even 
this candid writer comes up to the cause in 
tracing the causes of human progress, but does 
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not name it. He says rightly that the children 
of Israel were early brought in contact with 
the very highest types of the African races of 
Egypt, but forgets to state that the culture and 
wealth of Egypt were the product of Hebrew 
ideas, and as soon as these were supplanted by 
the idolatries and philosophies of human rea- 
son, Egypt relapsed into a barbarous condition. 
Both Assyria and Babylon, which are adduced 
as the high product of crossing the best breeds, 
owe their improved civilization recorded in 
their magnificent ruins, not to Hebrew blood, 
for then, as now, the Jew refused intermarriage 
with Gentiles, but to the religion taught by the 
noble Daniel and his brethren. 

It is more than amusing to mark the foxy in- 
genuity of Buckle, Mill, and other skeptics, in 
manipulating history, to resist the claim of re- 
vealed religion to be the author of civil and 
social improvement. Now, let those who claim 
all this as the result of climate and blood show 
us one single nation that has attained a high 
civilization without contact with Jewish or 
Christian thought, and they will prove some- 
thing. Where is that nation? Do not rush 
back into the twilight of fable, where you can 
fabricate history, but take any nation whose 
history is defined and verified. Is it by chance 
that the Bible-reading are the commercial na- 
tions of the globe? 

Where the Scriptures are most read and be- 
lieved there is constitutional government ; there 
are free schools and means for educating the 
masses; there are progressive science, improved 
mechanism, steam power, telegraphs, farming 


machinery, railroads ; there are systematic re- 


liefs for the mendicant, the blind, insane, deaf 
and dumb, and idiotic, and all the characteris- 
tics of humane and charitable religion. And 
these can be found nowhere else! The religion 
of nature, of reason, as taught by naturalists 
here, covers two-thirds of the race; yet it has 
never opened free schools, nor built a constitu- 
tional government, or a railroad, or steamboat, 
or telegraph, or mowing machine, or sewing- 
machine, or an almshouse for the poor, or an 
asylum for the unfortunate. Why not, if these 
result from climatic influences and mixture of 
bloods? It has money enough to build a tem- 
ple in Pekin on whose altars the annual sacri- 
fices exceed the cost of supporting all the Prot- 
estant churches of America. Why can’t it do 
something to improve its people? There is 
but one answer: It is heathenism. Why, as 
soon as Christianity touches a nation, as it did 
the Sandwich Islands, South Africa, Liberia, 
Germany, England, Scandinavia, or Amcrica, 





do the elements stir with new life, and go on 
to develop in higher and grander acquisitions 
of principle, institution, and resource? Is this 
all by accident? Is it honest to ignore the true 
cause, as do Buckle, Mill, Draper, Alger, Froth- 
ingham & Co.? If they think all this can be 
accomplished by judicious crossing of breeds, 
thousands of us stand ready to pay their bills 
if they will cease their warfare with Christian- 
ity and go to Dahomey or France and try it. 
The Mexican republic is but a miserable bur- 
lesque, because built on low religious ideas, 
Ours was built on Christian truth by Christian 
men, and is a sublime success, and will be till 
its enemies put down the Bible and the Sab- 
bath. Then they will dig its grave. French 
attempts at self-government are painful and 
horrible abortions. She is ruled by Bible ha- 
ters. Germany has a wise, strong government, 
because the Bible has exerted a more potent 
influence there for three hundred and fifty 
years than all other books. The prince who 
asked Queen Victoria, “ What is it makes Eng- 
land great?” received an honest and philo- 
sophical answer when the noble Christian 
woman took a Bible from.the sideboard and 
gave him, saying, “ This Book makes England 
great.” Alongside these let me repeat the senti- 
ments of the Father of his Country in his Fare- 
well Address: “Of all the dispositions and 
habits which lead to political prosperity, relig- 
ton and morality are indispensable supports.” 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principles. 
Daniel Webster on Bunker Hill said, “The 
American colonists brought with them from 
the Old Word a full portion of all the riches 
of the past in science and art, in morals, relig- 
ion, and literature. The Bidle came with them.” 
A. J.C. 

Love or Humantry.—There are men whose 
affection, at first beginning at home, and lov- 
ing only the mother who gave her baby nature’s 
bread, have now transcended family and kin, 
gone beyond all private friendships with like- 
minded men, overleaped the far barriers of 
our native land, and now, loving family, friends 
and country, loves likewise all human kind. 
This is the largest expanse of affection ; the 
man’s heart, once filled with love for one, for 
a few, for men in need beneath his eye, for 
his countrymen, has now grown bountiful to 
all. To love the lovely, to sympathize with 
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the like-minded,—everybody can do that,— 
all, save an ill-born few whom we may pity, 
but must not blame, for their congenital de- 
formity and dwarfishness;—but to love the 
unlovely, to sympathize with the contrary- 
minded, to give to the uncharitable, to for- 
give such as never pity, to be just to men 
who make iniquity a law, to pay their sleep- 
less hate with never-ceasing love,—that is the 
triumph of the affections, the heroic degree 
of love; you must be but little lower than 
the angels to do that. It is one of the noblest 
attainments of man, and in this he becomes 
most like God. Ss 
Americus, Ga. 


——44966——_——. 


BEAUTY OF CHARACTER. 


TO GRACE MARIA PRESCOTT. 
CHRISTOPHER HantTMANN writes the following beautiful 
and truthful lines in the Banner of Light ; 

Lady, there is one truth, and one alone, 
Which, to the lover of the beautiful, 

In person or in manners, stands supreme. 

It is that good alone, in its fair form, 

Is Beauty. All else perishes. The eye 

Of light, with its bewitching fire ; the brow, 
The cheek, the lip, the graceful form ; all the 
Fair symmetry that’s held so dear in man 

Or woman, must, by the eternal law 

Of the Creator's power, which molds and shapes 
All outward forms from inward essences, 

At last be made to correspond to the 

Indwelling spirit. Then one only thing— 
When outward forms have crumbled into dust, 
And Nature's indistinguishable earth 

Holds all that hath so charmed us—one thing then, 
Of all we had admired, shall have the power 

To assume this mystic grace. Remember, lady, 
It is CHARACTER. 

When virtue’s plastic spirit hath inwrought, 
And love, sweet sympathy, and tenderness, 
And melting charity for others’ woes, 

And patience, gentleness, and humble trust 
Have all conspired to fix the angelic form— 
To shape the countenance, to light the eye, 
To give the curve and all the lineament 
To this immortal and this living sculpture 
Of Heaven's divinest work—oh, that shall last! 
When sun and moon and stars decay, and time 
Itself expires, and sin alone takes on, 
In the dark regions of eternity, 
The shape and hue of dread deformity, 
This shall forever freshen and delight. 
*Tis virtue’s own and high prerogative— 

«= The very essence of divinest beauty, 
Such as pure angels love, and God himself 
In holiness admires. 


— ~4o—__——- 
Se._r-EsTtzEM.—A man may be addicted to 

many vices, and yet there may be a hope of re- 

claiming him. But the moment he loses all 





sense of character, and all consciousness of q 
superior nature,—that is, the moment he be- 
gins to look upon himself and his vices as wor- 
thy of one another,—that moment all hope of 
reclaiming him perishes; for the last ground 
is surrendered on which it is possible for his 
remaining good principles to rally and make a 
stand. We have often known men who have 
retained their self-respect long after they had 
lost their regard for principle; but never one 
who retained his regard for principle after he 
uad lost his self-respect. Destroy this, and you 
destroy everything; for a man who does not 
respect himseif, respects nothing. 

Srarcu.—Large quantities of starch are an- 
nually made from damaged wheat, to be after- 
ward converted into grape sugar, artificial 
honey, syrups, for the use of brewers and man- 
ufacturers of spirits. Some of the starch is 
converted into gum for labels, postage stamps, 
etc. Nearly ull of our liquid honey is starch 
syrup, and sometimes old honeycomb is nicely 
filled with the syrup, and sold at high prices. 
There are so many uses for grape sugar or 
glucose made from starch, that it is at the pres- 
ent time manufactured in large quantities; and 
on one occasion within our knowledge, dam- 
aged starch ultimately proved to be of more 
value for gum and sugar than it was when first 
purchased in its pure state. 


To Remove Starns From Linen.—To re- 
move wine, fruit, or iron stains, wet the spot 
with a solution of hyposulphite of soda, and 
sprinkle some pulverized tartaric acid upon it; 
then wash out as usual. Strong vinegar can 
be used instead of the tartaric acid. 

Motu PowpeEer.—Lupulin (flour of hops), 1 
dram ; Scotch snuff, 2 0z.; gum camphor, 1 02. ; 
black pepper, 1 0z.; cedar sawdust, 4.0z. Mix 
thoroughly, and strew (or put in papers) among 
the furs or woolen to be protected. 


Liquip For CLEANING SILvER.—Add gradu- 
ally 8 oz. of prepared chalk to a mixture of 2 
oz. of spirits of turpentine, 1 oz. of alcohol, 
4 oz. of spirits of camphor,‘and 2 drams of 
aqua ammonia. Apply with a soft sponge, and 
allow it to dry before polishing. 

Speciric acamnst Mice.— As a_ specific 
against mice calomel is recommended. One 
part of calomel, five parts of wheat flour, one 
part of sugar, and one-tenth part of ultramarine 
are mixed, and the whole exposed as powder. 
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THE TRAVELLER—ILLUSTRATED. 
OR, A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY. 
BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


[CONTINUED FROM JUNE NUMBER.] 


HUS every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart: 
And e’en those ills, that round his mansion rise, 
‘ Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 
Such are the charms to barren states assign’d ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confin’d. 
Yet let them only share the praises due, 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few; 
For every want that stimulates the breast, 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest, 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 
That first excites desire, and then supplies; 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, | 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a mouldering fire, 
Unquench’d by want, unfann’d by strong desire; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 
But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow: 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low; 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter’d, unimprov’d the manners run ; 
And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Falls blunted ‘rom each indurated heart. 
Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest; 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Thro’ life’s more cultur’d walks, and charm the way, 
These, far dispers’d on timorous pinions fly, 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 
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To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn; and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And freshen’d from the wave the zephyr flew; 
And haply, though my harsh touch falt’ring still, 
But mock’d all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s skill; 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 





Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze; 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 
Has frisk’d beneath the burden of threescore. 
So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away ; 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honor forms the social temper here. 
Honor, that praise which real merit gains, 
Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 
Here passes current; paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts in splendid traffic round the land ; 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 
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They please, are pleas’d, they give to get esteem, 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem, 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
It gives their follies also room to rise; 

For praise too dearly lov’d, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought, 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace, 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year; 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom’d in the deep where Holland lies, 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 





And sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 

Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore: 
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While the pent ocean rising o’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus while around the wave-subjected soil 

Impels the native to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gain. 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here display’d. Their much-lov’d wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts: 

But view them closer, craft and fraud appear, 
E’en liberty itself is bartered here. 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies, 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys; 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonorable graves, 

And calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sires of old! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breast, and freedom on each brow; 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now! 

Fir’d at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide; 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 

There gentlest music melts on every spray ; 
Creation’s mildest charms are there combin’d, 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind! 

Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her state, 
With daring aims irregularly great; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashion’d, fresh from Nature’s hand, 
Fierce in their native hardincss of soul, 

True to imagin’d right, above control, 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 


And learns to venerate himself as man, 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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WISDOM. 


I KNow not anything more pleasant or more 
instructive than to compare experience with 
expectation, or to register from time to time 
the difference between idea and reality. — 
Samuel Johnson. 


Some men make a great flourish about always 
doing what they believe to be right, but always 
manage to believe that is right which is for their 
own interest. 

BENEFIT your friends, that they may love you 
still more dearly ; benefit your enemies, that they 
may become your friends. 


Nort a day passes in obscurity but men and wo- 
men do great deeds, speak great words, and suffer 
great sorrows. Of these obscure heroes, philos- 
ophers, and martyrs, the greater part will not be 
known till that day when many that are great 
shall be small, and the small great. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the impressions held in so- 
ciety with reference to the so-called “ enterprise ”’ 
of the day whereby men suddenly grow rich and 
influential, it is nevertheless true that no man can 
make or retain a good and useful position in life 
without possessing habits of punctuality and tem- 
perance.—D. 


It is not a knowledge of abstruse and difficult 
questions that we need, so much as a familiarity 
with the every-day affairs of life. 


—v ve 
MIRTH. 


To Youne HousEKEEPERS.—How to bone turkey. 
Get up at two o’clock a.m. The darker the bet- 
ter. Climb over your neighbor’s fence and 
“bone” the first gobbler you can. You had bet- 
ter bone two or three when you are at it, as it 
saves trouble. You will find this plan very eco- 
nomical. 

Tue following address was on a package receiv- 
ed at the Adams express office in Georgia recently : 
This package contains a “‘ duck of a bonnet ;”” 

Expressman, I pray you place nothing upon it; 
’Tis made of a ribbon, a straw, and a feather— 
The whole with a postage stamp fastened together. 
Its owner, a damsel, is youthful and fair, 

But, like Flora McFlimsey, ‘‘ has nothing to wear.”’ 
Beware, then, expressman, I warn you take heed, 
And forward this bonnet with care and with speed. 


‘* GENTLEMEN and ladies,” said the showman, 
“here you have a magnificent painting of Daniel 
in thelions’ den. Daniel can be easily distinguish- 
ed from the lions by the green umbrella under his 
left arm.” 

A son of Erin just arrived in this land of plenty, 
being in want, was told, by a person to whom he 
applied for aid, to go to ——, generally considered 
a very warm region. ‘ Civility indade,”’ said Pat, 
“ to invite me to your father’s house.” 





Tat funny fellow Billings says ‘‘ Good whistlers 
are getting putty skarse; seventy-five years ago 
they were plenty, but the desire tew git rich or 
tew hold offis has tuke all the pucker out of this 
honest and chereful amuzement.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Barngs, of Scituate, was an eccentric 
but earnest man. Being called to officiate at the 
funeral of a woman whose sole mourner was an 
adopted son, he began his extemporaneous prayer 
with: “Strange kind of funeral this, Lord; very 
strange! No father, no mother, no brother, no 
sister! There’s a young man [suiting the action 
to the word] that calls her mother.” 


A Lapy from the city stopping with a farmer in 
this vicinity, very earnestly inquired of her host 
one morning concerning his bees, remarking that 
he had many hives. The farmer being minus that 
article, informed Miss —— to that effect. But she 
insisted that he was in error, and volunteered to 
show them to him, and on going out pointed the 
wondering ruralite to his numerous haystacks— 
they being somewhat the shape, but a little larger 
that the olden-time beehive, which we have all 
seen represented in our spelling-books. 


Puzzix.—The following is an enigma, 
supposed to have been written by Mr. Canning, 
which for a time baffled the skill of all England 
to solve: 

* There is a word of plural number, 

A foe to peace an@ human slumber; 
Now any word you chance to take 

By adding ‘s’ you plural make; 
But if you add an ‘s’ to this, 

How strange the metamorphosis! 
Plural is plural then no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before.” 


Tue following anecdote of John Randolph, 
which was published many years ago, may be new 
to most of your readers. That eccentric Virginian 
once while traveling by private conveyance, ac- 
cording to the customs of the times, had occasion 
to spend the night atacountryinn. The landlord, 
with a persistence worthy of a Down-Easter, made 
more than one effort that evening to ascertain the 
destination of his distinguished guest, without 
success. 

The next morning, when about to resume his 
journey, our friend was again appealed to by mine 
host in his blandest manner for the coveted infor- 
mation. Mr. Randolph turned upon him, and ina 
very decided tone said, ‘‘ Landlord, do I owe you 
anything?” ‘Nothing, sir,” was the reply. 
“‘ Well, then, I am going where I please.” The 
road forked not far from the tavern, and it so hap- 
pened that Mr. Randolph was at a loss which road 
to take, and sent a servant back to inquire which 
of these roads led to the village of ——. The land- 
lord, standing in front of the tavern, cried at the 
top of his voice, “‘ Mr. Randolph, you don’t owe me 
one cent! take just which road you please.” 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Gur Eorrespoudents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Mepicine A Scrence.—Is medicine a 
science ? 

Ans. Science is understood to be “a collection 
of general principles or leading truths relating to 
any subject arranged in systematic order.”’ Medi- 
cine, speaking in the sense in which that term is 
generally used, is not ascience. The practice of 
the healing art is not scientific ; for it is not redu- 
ced to settled and reliable rules. A medical edu- 
cation embraces a great deal of science. Anato- 
my, Physiology, and Chemistry are sciences. Sur- 
gery is an art based on science. Materia Medica, 
Therapeutics, and the practice of Medicine are not 
sciences. Men of experience in the same schools 
do not agree on all questions of practice; and 
though all schools agree in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry where science is the basis, there is 
endless clashing between schools and individuals 
as to the art or practice of Medicine. When 
living flesh is wounded and exposed to the air, sci- 
ence teaches that an application to take the place 
of the skin is needed. Art or practice differs as 
to what that covering shall be. One applies a plas- 
ter of salve, and Nature heals the wound. Anoth- 
er applies a poultice, and Nature heals the wound. 
Another applies a dressing of wet cloths, and Na- 
ture heals the wound. These diverse practices are 
not science; but the principle of warmth, moist- 
_ ure, and exclusion of air from the wound, is sci- 
ence. 

Tue ALLOPATHIC, or regular system of practice, 
employs drugs as medicines, most of them in their 
nature poisonous, and gives large doses. It claims 
to be eclectic, and that all remedies belong to its 
domain. 

Tue Homeoparturic has for its motto, Similia si- 
milibus curantur, or like cures like ; in other words, 
that a medicine which will produce a particular 
disease in a healthy person will cure the same dis- 
ease in one who is afflicted with it. The most of 
their remedies are potsonous, and some of the 
most deadly kind, as the virus of asps. The next 





peculiarity of the homeopathic practice is that the 
medicines are almost infinitely divided or diluted, 
as high as the thirtieth trituration, viz., 1 grain of 
opium pulverized with 100 grains of sugar, and 1 
grain of this mixture with 100 grains of sugar, and 
so on for thirty times. A dose of this last mix- 
ture might be the tenth of a grain. 

The homeopathists are accused by the regulars 
with not living up to the rule of Hahnemann, or 
of their standard books, in respect to the small- 
ness of doses. On the other hand, homeopath- 
ists accuse the regulars with imitating them in giv- 
ing much smaller doses than formerly. We be- 
lieve both accusations are correct. Physicians of 
the regular school, we feel sure, are giving much 
less medicine than formerly, not alone because the 
public rebel against the old big doses, but because 
they find small doses answer as well, or even bet- 
ter, than the old heroic practice. 

Tue Ec.eEctic school claims to use everything 
that is good, without regard to what school rec- 
ommends it, but they are just as clannish and ex- 
clusive, practically, as the others. 

THe THOMPSONIAN or anti-drug-poison class of 
practitioners, originating half a century ago in 
New Hampshire in Samuel Thompson, has at least 
laid on the shelf the practice of bleeding patients 
by all schools. Within a yeara professor in a 
New York regulur medical school confessed to the 
students of his class that he had never yet bled a 
patient. Dr. Thompson said it was unnatural, 
and raised such an opposition against the practice 
that the doctors have for many years endeavored 
to do without its use, and find it unnecessary. 

THE MOVEMENT-CURE is a system of treating 
disease by rubbing, by movements according to 
specific rules, thus promoting general circulation 
and correcting the condition of the skin and other 
tissues, and securing a healthy action of the vital 
organs and other viscera. 

THe ELECTRICIANS treat the nervous system 
chiefly by means of the electrical, galvanic, and 
magnetic battery, and by mingling these agencies 
with human or personal magnetism. 

THe Hypropataic ScHoor repudiates medi- 
cines so called, and by the use of water, hot, tepid, 
or cold (according to the case and the nature and 
condition of the patient), by air, rest, sleep, sun- 
shine, exercise, diet, and dress, claims to aid in 
the removal of all curable diseases. Generally, 
however, few patients have hitherto resorted to 
this method of treatment who had not tried one 
or more of the other systems of practice with un- 
satisfactory results. The hydropathists or Hygie- 
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nic practitioners have generally had for patients 
old chronic cases, and so far as twenty years’ close 
observation will enable us to judge, they have, all 
things considered, done great service to the world. 

These various schools have enlarged the field of 
inquiry and knowledge, and we doubt not have 
contributed to the efficiency of the healing art. 
Thompson made the public suspicious of calomel 
and blood-letting, and the latter has gone by the 
board without damage to the public. The disci- 
ples of Priessnitz have made bathing, the free use 
of cold water by fever patients, hot compresses on 
the chest for congestion of the lungs, or on the 
abdomen for colic, and wet dressings for wounds, 
both common and respectable. During our late 
war, for the first time salves and poultices gave 
way to water-dressings (an easy and available ap- 
pliance), and we doubt not many a valuable life 
and limb was saved which under the former meth- 
od would have been lost, chiefly, perhaps, because 
the water-dressing, to say the least, is as good as 
salve or poultice, and can be applied by the pa- 
tient. A cup of water by the bedside, within 
reach of the patient, with a sponge, or even the 
hand, to apply it, will keep down the fever and 
She patient quiet until nature can effect a cure, 
even though by carelessness forgotten, or of ne- 


* cessity neglected by doctor or nurse. 


The term science is frequently claimed for sub- 
jects which belong to art, to skill, or experience. 
Exact science begins and ends with mathematics. 
So far as chemistry, astronomy, or engineering 
are exact sciences, mathematics constitutes the ba- 
sis of that exactness. —— 


ALTERING CuECKs — ForcEry.—The 
following important query having been submitted 
to us, we communicated with the American Bank 
Note Company in reference to it, and as the 
courteous reply of the manager contains all that 
has a technical connection with the subject, we 
make it the substance of our answer: 

Question. Will you have the kindness to give 
me through the columns of the A. P. J. as many 
of the protective means as you may be possessed 
of against altering the amount of checks over a 
genuine signature? This mode of swindling seems 
by the papers to be quite prevalent, and if any ink 
or other preventive can be used the people would 
like to know it! E. W. C. 


Answer. 


AMERICAN BANK Note Co., 142 Broapway, ; 
New York, May 13, 1871. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your note of 4th inst., 
we beg to say that for many years past the ques- 
tion of so preparing checks and other documents 
of value as to prevent their alteration has been a 
subject of much attention and labor. Patents, 
treatises, and suggestions without number have 
been worked up, tested, and discarded. Peculiar 
inks, prepared papers, and ingenious mechanical 
contrivances have all failed to produce a perfect 
protection. Colored papers, prepared so as to re- 
veal the application of acids, do not prevent or 
disclose alterations by scraping, and when. sub- 





jected to chemical attempts the paper can be re- 
colored after the alterations are made. Perforating 
portions of the check containing the amount is 
not effectual, for, by dampening and pressing, a 
smooth surface can be obtained sufficient at any 
rate to make the alteration, after which the check 
can be re-perforated. Cutting the amount out of 
the check is certainly an excellent protection, but 
the constant adjusting of the press and the conse- 
quent liability to mistakes make such a plan al- 
most impracticable when a large number of checks 
are used daily. A tint printed over the check with 
a fugitive ink, which will be removed in any at- 
tempt toalter the amount, is the simplest and best 
security yetoffered. The tinted ink must be so pre- 
pared as to yield readily to acids and alkalies, and yet 
not be affected by ordinary liquids; otherwise the 
customary handling, with wet fingers, etc., would 
spoil the check. The tint must also represent a 
pattern (not a stain) of such a character that it can 
not be successfully imitated by hand in an attempt 
to restore the removed portions. Checks prepared 
in this way may be considered practically secure, 
Yours truly, C. L. VAN ZANDT, Manager. 


Laws or Heatta.—Will you be so 
kind as to publish, the Laws of Health, in next 
month’s, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, by giving a 
certain, number of — & -~ rules, to be 
adopted, & attended to regularly, for the preser- 
vation of Health, in regard to, Air, Bathing; 
Clothing, Diet, Digestion, Eating, Evacuations, 
Exercise, Meals, Sleep & Water, What is the best, 
hour or part of Day, for Bathing, which water is 
the best, hot or cold, how many minutes for a 
Bath, how much water, & what kind of, Soap is 
the best, & should any Exercise, be taken after 
the Bath, what kind is, best, to what distance or 
extent; What is best kind, of Clothing to wear 
in Summer & Winter, how it should be kept, & 
worn, & changed how often, What kind of Diet is 
best in Summer & Winter, What is the best hour, 
for eating, the most food, & also fruit, & what is 
the best kind of fruit, What is meant by Diges- 
tion, What kind of Exercise is the best, what 
hour, should it be taken, how often during the 
day, to what distance, and extent, should it be 
carried, for the preservation of Health, at what 
hour, should Meals be eaten, how many, & how 
should Meals be eaten, & give the number of 
Ounces & Pounds of food that should, be eaten 
at each meal throughout life for the preservation 
Health & Bodily Strength, What hour of the 
evening, is the best time to go Bed for most 
people the best hour, to rise from Bed in the 
morning, what position in Bed on the right or left 
side which isthe best of the two how should 
Sleep be taken with the mouth open orshut & 
how many hours of sleep should be taken out of 
every 24 Hours & what is the Best kind of Water, 
for drinking purposes, when should it be drank, 
before or after eating, meals how much water,: 
should be drank at once, how many pts, or quarts 
should be drank, during every 24 Hours ? 


Ans. It will not be convenient to embody in 
“next month’s JournaL’’ full and complete 
answers to all your questions, because they woulé 
cover two thousand more pages than one number 
affords. We are glad to observe that you have an 
inquiring mind, and regret the inconvenience of 
fully satisfying itin one number. If you continue 
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to read the JourNAL, you will find from month to 
month subjects which are involved in your in- 
quiries treated at some length. In the mean time 
we beg to refer you toa few works, the reading 
of which may aid you in gaining light on those 
important topics, to wit: Food and Diet; Hy- 
dropathic Encyclopedia; Fruits and Farinacea; 
Dalton’s Physiology; Physiology of Digestion ; 
Flint’s Physiology ; Philosophy of Eating ; Avoid- 
able Causes of Disease; Hall on Sleep; Lewis on 
Exercise; Family Gymnasium; Swedish Move- 
ment-Cure ; Hints Towards Physical Perfection ; 
Hydropathic Cook-Book ; Health by Good Living, 
ete. a 


Private Lessons In PHRENOLOGY.— 
Can I obtain private lessons from you on Phreno- 
logy and Physiology which will qualify me to 
enter the field as a successful lecturer and phreno- 
logical examiner? If so, at what time shall I 
come ? 


Ans, Our professional duties require so much of 
our time that we can not afford to instruct a single 
student. We set apart one season of the year, 
beginning with the first of November, to instruct 
a class in Phrenology and bring our large collec- 
tion of skulls, busts, drawings, and paintings un- 
der contribution to explain and illustrate the 
whole subject. In this course of instruction we 
begin at the foundation and explain everything on 
the subject which our long experience may have 
qualified us to set forth. Send stamp, asking for 
circular entitled ‘‘ Professional Instructions in 
Practical Phrenology.’’ This will give you all the 
particulars. 


Course or Reapinec.—To answer a 
question of this kind would involve so much that 
a volume instead of the brief space allotted in this 
department would be required. If one wishes to 
obtain a stock of general information, the careful 
perusal of a good encyclopedia would be found a 
“royal road’’ to that end. If the inquirer will 
state specifically how he would begin to read, in 
what department, we will endeavor to give him 
such suggestions as may be valuable. Should he 
desire to read first in history, and to some length, 
we can suggest leading works enough to occupy 
his leisure a year or more, and so with other de- 
partments. The thoughtful perusal of the History 
ef England by Froude, and of the History of 
the United States by Bancroft, would take up a 
good part of the time mentioned. The study of 
the history of a country should be accompanied by 
or prefaced with a careful examination of the 
geography of the country. 


Posrtions iv StEEP.—Will the prac- 
tice of allowing an infant to lie on its back, if per- 
sisted in until years of maturity, depress the 
backhead, tend to influence the character of 
the person so far as relates to Amativeness, In- 
habitiveness, etc. ? 

Ans, No, unless the head be laid on a hard sub- 
stance. Ifthe child lie habitually on one side, it 
will cause a lop-sided head and face. 





Briine THEIR Natrs.—Having, during 
the past twenty years, seen several cases, or vic- 
tims rather to this disgusting practice, I resolved 
to make inguiries through your most valuable 
JOURNAL as to the cause and its rr 

I once knew a whole family of six adults, all of 
whom were addicted to this habit, they having ac- 
tually eaten their finger-nails down below the 
quick. How they contracted this filthy practice 
no one ever took the trouble to inquire, and, as 
far as I know, it remains a mystery to this day. I 
also know a gentleman of very high standing in 
society, a partner of one of the foremost merchants 
in the city of New York, who bites his finger-nails 
all day long, even while talking to customers. 
Yet another instance: a beautifal young woman 
of seventeen summers, lovely beyond expression, 
without a blemish or seeming fault but this one, 
of biting her nails. And, oh, for a remedy! 


Ans. It is simply a “habit,’’ which may be 
easily corrected by any one having wit, moral 
sense, regard for propriety, self-denial, and de- 
cency. Persons with such ‘‘habits’’ should read 
the little manners book, ‘“‘ How to Behave.” 


Chat Then Sap. 


Tue Route or True Lire.—The title 
of this article is used to denote the road to true 
felicity, or the way to find perfect happiness. All 
the world is striving to be happy; thousands 
spend their whole lifetime seeking the road to 
happiness, but how very, very few succeed! Some 
of our wisest philosophers have pronounced hap- 
piness a chimera that exists only in the imagina- 
tion. It is a common fallacy of the human mind 
to place implicit confidence in surroundings to 
produce perfect happiness ; therefore nearly every 
individual human being is striving for wealth, cer- 
tain that when that great object is accomplished 
perfect felicity will naturally ensue. We are all 
prone to look upon what we do not possess as 
necessary to our happiness. The weak, the sickly, 
and the puny feel that happiness depends entircly 
upon a healthy body and a sound digestion. Those 
who inherit wealth and a sound constitution think 
that all they have to do is to follow out implicitly 
the moral code, and say conscientiously to them- 
selves, I do not lie, steal, swear, bear false witness, 
nor do I violate any of the moral laws. But such 
are not really happy, and they try to console them- 
selves by saying that there is no such thing as per- 
fect happiness in this world; that this is only a 
probationary state in which they are placed to do 
the best they know how, and that their future 
happiness is to follow, as a just reward or com- 
pensation for their sufferings on this earth. Oh, 
deluded men! you make a sad mistake, for just so 
sure as you are unhappy in this world, if there be 
another, you will be unhappy there. You have 
no time to lose; “be up and doing;”’ strive for 
knowledge; there is no end of improvement in 
the human mind. Instead of speculating in theo- 
ries as to your future state, strive to make your- 
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self worthy of this life, and conscience will cease 
to reprove, and happiness will surely be found. 
There is such a thing as being perfectly happy, 
but few give themselves time to think how it is 
accomplished. 

A great French philosopher said that the root of 
all happiness was to be just; but in all his writ- 
ings he never essayed to teach us how to be just. 
Hercin lies the great secret: No man is ever mas- 
ter of his profession until he studies it. Being 
just is as much a profession as being a doctor, a 
lawyer, or an author. How silly it would sound 
to say, Be a lawyer, and yet the expression is in 
sabstance the same. It is very satisfactory, in- 
deed, to say, Be just; but, ah! how few under- 
stand, and how very few will take the trouble to 
learn! Every one has observed that those persons 
are happiest whose wants are fewest; they are 
only following out intuitively one of the elements 
of the rule of life by being just to themselves ; 
and if they are not happy, it is because their phil- 
osophy is modified by other contingencies which 
their weaker intellect can not comprehend. 

Tae PuHRENOLOoGIcAL JouRNAL.—The 
numbers are as full of oy things as any reason- 
able reader can desire. We are happy to learn that 


the circulation is largely on the increase.—Sunday 
School Workman. 


Rey. Alfred Taylor, editor of the Sunday School 
Workman, is one of the live and progressive cler- 
gymen of America. He is no “ fossil,’’ no “‘ fogy,” 
but abreast of the age in which he lives. Hence 
he reads and commends the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. —_ 


A Catt ror a New Corony.—We 
have received a lengthy letter from one who, for 
many stated and good reasons, is desirous of 
organizing a company for the purpose of founding 
a new colony. We will allow him to “tell his 
own story ”’ in the following terms: 

“One of the most important subjects that demand 
the attention of any individual, family, or com- 
munity is that which bears upon the necessity for 
a home. The great social question of the day, 
which should demand the attention and which 
scems to be treated with the least statesmanship, 
is the overcrowding of cities, in which thousands 


know nothing of the blessed influences of com- - 


fortable homes. Witness the indescribable hor- 
rors of an overcrowded city. Think of a block 
of fifty-nine old buildings occupied by three hun- 
dred and eighty-two families of nearly fifteen 
hundred persons, young and old, compacted 
together in a small space bounded by four 
city streets. There, without the cheering and 
healthful sunlight, the tenants breathing poison- 
ous gases, with bad drainage, and the unclean- 
ness and dampness of the surroundings, how can 
healthfulness be possible? Personal cleanliness 
is nearly an impossibility with them. Their food 
is coarse and unwholesome, their appetites in- 
flamed by drugged liquors which are vended by 





the grog-shops which surround them on every 
side, numbering in the first three wards of the 
city one to every forty-two of the population. 
What tales of crime and misery these figures tell! 

What, then, shall we do to rectify all this? It is 
in our power at least to check this growing evil. 
That is by forming colonies and co-operative 
societies, and settling upon some lands in a healthy 
locality; by forming habits of industry and 
economy and living virtuously. By isolation a 
great deal of labor is misapplied which if 
brought together would be a great saving of time. 
The time should be divided in such a manner that 
there be hours for recreation and education as well 
as labor. 

Every man has a fancied paradise in this world 
which constantly flits before his mind, and he 
looks forward to the time, through toils and pri- 
vation, when his hopes shall be realized. Now, I 
sincerely believe that if a number of these indivi- 
duals be induced to migrate to localities where 
there is at least ‘“‘elbow-room,”’ they will be re- 
lieved of the constant fear of lack of employment, 
because their labor and skill are in eager demand. 
Land can be bought at very low rates and on easy 
terms. A few years of well-proportioned labor 
will have its effect in making them comfortable. 
and consequently happy. It is not an experiment, 
for it has been tried with the best results. 

It is not necessary that all should engage in 
farming. On tae contrary, we want men of varied 
industries—each one fitted for specific functions. 
We want farmers, carpenters, masons, gardeners, 
blacksmiths, tailors, shoemakers, wagon and har- 
ness makers—in fact, men in all the trades. 


Great and permanent things have always re- 
sulted from small beginnings. We ask the readers 
of this JouRNAL a careful consideration of the 
views presented and the objects sought to be at- 
tained, and if any should indorse the principles 
enunciated and sanction the movement, I would 
be happy to have them send their names and ad- 
dresses giving their views upon the subject. 


It is not only to the interest of those with 
moderate means that organization should be prof- 
itable, but the rich would also be greatly benefited 
thereby. The world is capable of producing an 
abundance for all. It § the fault of the indi- 
vidual that they do not have it. In a work of this 
kind, drones are not wanted. Those that think 
labor a curse had better remain at home, as it is 


| they who have, to a great extent, done much to 


fill our prisons, and it is not our intention to erect 
a prison or an alms-house ina hurry. Let us be 
wise to-day! A thinking person after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection will certainly be impressed most 
deeply that his prospects would be decidedly im- 
proved by migration. Let us unite before winter 
in its sternest phase is upon us again. 

Much more could be written, but I fear that I 
have already trespassed too much on your valuable 
time. Butif there be any persons willing to form 
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themselves into a colony on strictly moral prin- 
ciples let them write, specifying the locality pre- 
ferred by them. Respectfully yours, 
VALENTINE HAMMANN, 
No. 8 Charles Street, New York.”’ 





Literary Aotices. 


There is a kind ysiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the pent omen. by which a etait ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 








Memorrs oF ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
Embracing a View of the Origin, Progress, and Princi- 
les of the Religious Reformation which he advocated. 

y Robert Richardson. Complete—Two Volumes in 
One. 12mo; pp. 1,225. Price, $4. Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll & Co. New York: 8S. R. Wells. 


The position Mr. Campbell occupied in the religious 
movement of which he was the leading epirit. makes this 
work something more than a biography. It is a synop- 
tical history of a religious enterprise which in little 
more than half a century has drawn to itself more than 
half a million communicants. Our author has given us a 
statement of the religious principles of his hero, their 
effect on the public mind, and especially on the religious 
organizations of the age, and the various instrumentali- 
ties by which these effects were produced. 

To do fall justice to a subject like this, and at the same 
time to satisfy the public mind with regard to the claims 
of the various coadjutors in the work, was no easy task. 

Mr. Campbell commenced his work of reformation with 
a principle for his guidance, which was suggested in the 
famous ** Declaration and Address’ previously published 
by his father, Vol. I., p. 258, prop. 3, viz.: “That in 
order to do this (to promote unity among Christians), 
nothing ought to be inculcated upon Christians as arti- 
cles of faith, nor required of them as terms of commu- 
nion, but what is expressly taught and enjoined upon 
them in the Word of God. Nor ought anything to be 
admitted as of Divine obligation in their church consti- 
tation and managements, but what is expressly enjoined 
by the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ and his Apos- 
tles upon the New Testament Church, either in express 
terms or by approved precedent.” 

With this inscribed on his banner, he necessarily came 
in conflict with what he regarded as the numerous er- 
rors of the various religious parties. Having been 
reared in the Presbyterian Church, he did not at first re- 
alize the full effect that these principles would produce 
on the customs and practices of that organization in re- 
lation to his own future course. The birth of his first 
child led him to make the inquiry as to the authority for 
infant baptism, and his investigation resulted in a rejec- 
tion of the practice. 

His next step was the adoption of the weekly observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper, in accordance with the prac; 
tice of the Primitive Church. He also discarded the 
terminology of the schools in regard to the mode of the 
Divine existence, and the attributes and work of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, and simply urged the use of the 
words of the sacred writers. This soon led those who 
misunderstood him to charge him with detracting from 
the dignity of Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit ; 
but eur author has shown that no man has declared 
more distinctly his faith in the Divinity of Christ, nor 
any one more explicitly his confidence in the heart work 
of the Holy Spirit. 





He understood the New Testament to teach that the 
entire influence of the Holy Spirit in conyersion and 
sanctification is through the “ Word,” and he was ever 
inclined to adhere rigidly to his premises. 

The work will do more to eradicate any false impres- 
sions which may have existed with reference to the 
views of Mr. Campbell and his coadjutors on this sub- 
ject than any other yet published. 

Dr. Richardson's own views, which he shows to have 
ever been in harmony with those of Mr. Campbell and 
the Reformers in general, given to the world at this time, 
are well calculated to exert a favorable influence on the 
union efforts now in progress. 

Those desiring a general understanding of the teaching 
of the * Disciples,’ and a history of its practical work- 
ing, may find them here. The work is beautifully pub- 
lished, and is a credit to the printer's art. 


Tue Lire anp Times or Henry Lorp 
Broveuam, Written by Himself. Three vols., 12mo, 
large ; PP. 380 each; cloth. Price, $2 each. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Lord Brougham was a remarkable man; remarkable 
for his toughness and powers of endurance, also for his 
powers of observation, memory, and knowledge of men 
and the world. He was exceedingly industrious, a hard 
worker, very persever'ng, with great application. He 
worked himself up to the top of his profession,—that of 
the law—and became a leading spirit in the British king- 
dom. But he was not by any means a model of moral 
excellence. His conscientiousness was moderate, and 
he was simply a sharp, sagacious, intellectual scholar, 
critic, and lawyer. He lacked large, broad, humane 
statesmanship, or that nice sense of justice which is es- 
sential to greatness and goodness. The key-note to this 
historical character may be seen in what he says of the 
duties of an advocate: “An advocate, by the sacred 
duty which he owes his client, knows, in the discharge 
of that office, but one person in the world, that client, 
and none other. To save that client by all expedient 
means, to protect that client at all hazards and cost to all 
others, and, among others, to himeelf, is the highest and 
most unquestioned of his duties; and he must not regard 
the alarm, the suffering, the torment, the destruction he 
may bring upon any other. Nay, separating even the 
duties of a patriot from those of an advocate, and casting 
them, if need be, to the wind, he must go on, reckless of 
the consequences, if hie fate it should unhappily be to 
involve his country in confusion for his client’s protec- 
tion.” We do not wish to underrate or belittle this 
great character, nor can we permit his palpable faults to 
pass unnoticed. He has often been held up as a worthy 
example for young men to pattern after. We think him 
not a good model. 
Tue Opera or Martna; or, The Fair 

at Richmond. By F. Von Flotow. With Italian, Ger- 

man, and English words. One vol., quarto; pp. 230; 


r. Price, in r, $1; in muslin, $2; handsome- 
5 $2. Boston : Oliver Ditson & Co. 


These publishers have the lead in America, and will 
probably retain it. Their works cover the,entire ground 
of music, and are by the best compogers. 

WueEn Operas WERE INVENTED.—The first little be- 
ginning in what afterward became opera-writing, took 
place abont the time of the discovery of America. It was 
proposed to revive the Greek drama, and as that was ac- 
companied by music, also either to revive Greek music 
or to substitute something more advanced. What was 
done then, of course, was but a faint shadow of things to 
come. It was not until about the year 1600 that the 
opera form became at all like the present; and perhaps 
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it was a century later before any very special likeness to 
the present compositions can be perceived. In this for- 
mative period worked the true “ discoverers *’ of opera, 
and honorable mention should be made of Galilei (father 
of the astronomer), Bardi, Caccini, Peri, Viadana, Emilio 
del Cavaliere, Monteverde, Cavalli, Carizsimi, Cesti, 
Scarlatti, Lully, and, in England, Purcell. These peo- 
ple, with their works, are nearly forgotten. 


Tae Wonpers or THE Heavens. By 
Camille Flammarion. From the French, by Mrs. Nor- 
man Lockyer. With Forty-eight Ilustrations. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 289; cloth. Price, $150. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 


Aye, wonders indeed ! How vast and how incomprehen- 
sible to a finite mind! Yet we can measure the planets! 
we can predict with scientific accuracy the return of each 
eclipse for hundreds of years to come! Is this not mar- 
velous? No; it is science—it is knowledge! Let all 
small and narrow-minded bigots read “* The Wonders of 
the Heavens,” and grow. —— 


Tue American CARDINAL. 12mo; pp. 

315. Price, $1 50. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

A novel of no particular merit in character, plot, or 
composition. Why indifferent writers, like the author 
of the above, should attempt to deal with subjects far 
beyond their grasp, like the question of Roman Catholi- 
cism, is a problem the solution of which can only be 
found in the fact that their ambition far exceeds their 
ability. The book is handsomely published, as are all 
those issued by Messrs. Dodd & Mead. 


Pusiic anp Partor Reapines—Prose 
and Poetry—for the Use of Reading Clubs, and for 
Public and Social Entertainment — Humorous. By 
Lewis B. Monroe. One vol., 12mo; pp. 318; cloth. 
Price, $1 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The author says: “ One of the great needs in our busy 
American community is innocent recreation ;** and like 
a good physician, he prescribes allopathic doses of—not 
physic, but—fun. There are a hundred or more of the 
most racy and popular “ pieces’ extant,—from Widow 
Bedott to Mark Twain. All our American humorous 
writers contribute to make the best book of the sort we 
have seen. —_ 


Triep For HER Lire. A Sequel to“ Cruel 
as the Grave.” By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, 
author of “ Fair Play,” ** How He Won Her,” “ Chan- 
ged Brides,” ** Love’s Labor Won,” etc. One vol., 
12mo; pp. 356; cloth. Price, $1 7%. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

This is, we believe, the thirty-fourth novel or romance 
written by this lady and published by these publishers. 
A large business in book-making has been done on a 
vivid imagination and a few facts. Does everybody 
read love stories ? oa 


Our Eyes, anp How To Takk Care OF 
Tuemu. By Henry W. Williams, A.M., M.D., President 
of the American Ophthalmological Society, etc. One 
yol., 12mo; pp. 103; cloth. Price, $1. Boston, Mass. : 
James R. Oxgood & Co. 

Valuabie hints on a very important subject. We re- 
gret the author did not point ont the great injury done 
to tlle eyes by the use of tobacco. The book will do 
good. — 

Lavra C. Hottoway’s new book, 

** Homes of Famous Americans,” will be out in the early 
fall. It is to be handsomely illustrated with engravings 
of the ** homes ” of the most celebrated Amcrican artists, 
authors, statesmen, etc., and promises to be an exceed- 
ingly interesting volume. It isin the hands of her for- 
mer publishers. 





Tue Kyicutiy Sotprer. A Biography 


of Major Henry Warp Camp, of the Tenth Con 


cut Volunteers. By Chaplain . Clay Trumbull. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 349; cloth. Price, $2. Boston, 
Mass.: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


A handapme, manly man, with a face beaming with in- 
tellectual and epiritual beauty, was Henry W. Camp, the 
subject of thie volume. If there be any truth in physi- 
ognomy, if feature and character accord, we need not go 
beyond the frontispiece for a confirmation of our first 
statement. But deep regrets come over us when we re- 
flect how much good such a man could have done in the 
world had he not been cut off in his youth. 

Mr. Trumbull has performed the task of biographer 
in a most creditable manner; nothing but love could in- 
spire such faithfulness. The book is most beautifully 
published. —_ 


A Smarter Scripture History. In 
Three Parts: Old Testament History ; Connection of 
Old and New Testaments ; New Testament History to 
A.D. 1870. By Wm. Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. Illustra- 
ted by Engravings on wood. One vol., 12mo; pp. 3%5; 
cloth. Price, $1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Theological students, clergymen, and Sunday-school 
teachers will find this the most condensed Scriptural 
history yet published. —_ 


Curistianiry—its Origin, Nature, and 
Tendency considered in the light of Astro-Theology. 
By Rev. D. W. Hall. 18mo pamphlet; pp. %5. Price, 
25 cents. Baltimore: The Cosmopolitan Publishing 
Company. 

The object is to prove the pagan origin of Christian- 
ity; to do away with the Atonement, and show that 
heaven is a condition, not a place. The author supports 
the views of modern Spiritualists. 


TuE handsomest educational or school 
magazine in America is the Connecticut School Journal, 
published at $1 50 a year, in New Haven, Ct. H. C. Da- 
vis is the editor. 


Tre Octrvirs. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘The Head of 
the Family,” ** Olive,” *‘ A Life for a Life,” ** A Brave 

dy,’ “The Woman’s Kingdom,” ‘* Hannah,” ete. 
One vol., 12mo0; pp. 421; cloth. Price, $150. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The publishers are bringing out the works of this pop- 
ular author in handsome form. There will be upward 
of twenty 12mo volumes, and this is the first. 


Heat. By Jacob Abbott, author of 
“The Franconia Stories,” etc. With numerous En- 
vings. One vol., 12mo; pp. 307; cloth. Price, $1 50. 

ew York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Jacob Abbott is doing a most useful work for the 
scientific education of young Americans. And the pub- 
lishers, too, deserve hearty thanks for the generous man- 
ner in which they illustrate and publish this science for 
the young. Let this series have a place in every library. 


Ginx’s Basy: His Birth and Other Mis- 
fortunes. A Satire. One vol., 12mo; pp. 125; paper. 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


We shall nurse this baby, and keep watch of its mater- 
nal parent. She is capadle of great things, and we pre- 
dict for her and her progeny a most brilliant career. 





Proceepines of the Homeopathic Med- 
ical Society of Ohio. Sixth Annual Session Convened 
at Dayton, Ohio, May 10th and 1ith, 1870. Octavo; 
pp. 84. Price, 50 cents. Published in Cleveland. 


The constitution and by-laws, name and address of 
each member of the society, topics discussed, etc., are 
given in this report. Progress and im; rovement seems 
to be the motto of the Ohio homeopathi : physicians. 
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Tue Ficur at Dame Evropa’s Scnoor: 
ae how the German Boy Thrashed the French 
Boy, and how the English Boy ked on. With thir- 
ty-three Illustrations, by Thomas Nast. 12mo; pp. 
34. Price, paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. New York: 

Francis B. Felt & Co. 


J 
The American Doré has “ spread himself” in this fight. 
He pictures the story of the war in the most comical and 
convincing manner. Read it, and then have another set 
of new buttons sewed on. 


Hanpv-Book or PrRoGREsSIVE PHILoso- 
Puy. By Edward Schiller. One vol., 12mo; P. . 216; 
cloth. ce, $1 50. New York: J. S. Redfie 


Whether the views—Unitarian—of the author be accept- 
ed or not, one thing is certain, he will set people to 
thinking ; and if “ the agitation of thought be the begin- 
ning of wisdom,” he will do good service. But has 
he touched bottom? Has he taken a skylight view 
of the above? Has he comprehended God? or, is his 
secular philosophy all-comprehensive? Let the investi- 
gation go on. 


Tue Heap or tHE Fammy. A Novel. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘ Ol- 
ive,” “The Ogilvies,” “A Life for a Life,” “The 
Woman's Kingdom,” “A Brave Lady,’’ “ Hannah,” 
etc. One vol., 12mo; we. 528; cloth. Price, $1 50. 
New York: Harper & thers. 

Story thongh it be, there are lessons in it which it 
would be well for dil to heed. 


New Testament Manvat: Embracing 
an Historical Tabular View of the Gospel; Tables of 
the Parables, Discourses, and Miracles of Christ, etc. ; 
Biographical Sketches ; Descriptions of Places ; an Im- 

rtant Chronological Table, with Maps, showing the 
ourneys of Jesus and St. Paul, etc., etc. Compiled 
from the works of the most Eminent Biblical Writers. 
By Stephen Hawes, author of “ Synchronology of Sa- 
cred and Profane History.” One vol., 12mo; pp. 175; 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. New York and Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 
The gist of the New Testament is given in a nutshell. 
The two maps show the course traveled by Christ and 


by St. Paul. 


Desk anp Desir. By the Author of 
“Onward and Upward Series." One vol., 12mo; 
pp. 334; cloth. Price, $1 25. Same publishers. 


Oliver Optic was born a boy. He remains a boy in 
spirit and in appreciation. He “goes for boys,’ and 
fetches them. Boys read his books and say that which 
is equivalent to—Amen. Well, boys like Oliver Optic, 
and he likes them. In striking Oliver Optic, Messrs. 
Lee and Shepard struck “ile.” 


Tae American Horticuttvrat Avn- 
NUAL, 1871. A Year Book of Horticultural 3 
fer the Professional and Amateur Gardener, Fruit- 
Grower, and Florist. Illustrated. One vol., 12mo; 
BP. 152; Yoo Price, 50 cents. New York: Orange 

udd & Co. 


The modest editor withholds his name from a very 
meritorious production. We should like to present 
every reader of this Journat with a copy, if we could 
afford it. 


Work anv Pray, a Journal of Instruc- 
tion and Amusement for the Young. Monthly, quarto; 
BP. 16; paper. Price, $1 a year; ten cents per number. 

pringfield,. Mass.: Melton; Bradley & Co. 
A well-conducted magazine for boys and girls. 


A Lirr’s Assizz. A Novel. By Mrs. 
J. H. Riddle, anthor of “* Maxwell Drewitt,” ** Phemie 
—— ” is for LS nang etc., om. wa X = 

vO; pp. 157; paper. ice, 50 cen! ew York: 
Harper Grother- 





SomeTHING TO Do. A Novel. 
octavo ; 
James R. 


A novel with a capital title, by an inexperienced pen, 
dealing somewhat ambitiously, and wholly incompetent- 
ly, with several important questions of the day. 


One vol., 
pp. 150; r. Price, 50 cents. Boston: 
Caged oto. 


Anteros. A Novel. By the author of 
“ Guy Livingstone.” ** Breaking a Butterfly,” “* Sword 
and Gown,” ‘Maurice Dering,” *‘ Breakspeare,” 
“Sans Merci,” etc. One vol., octavo; pp. 165; paper. 
Price, 50 cents. Same publishers. 


Nos. 360 and 361 of the Library of Select Novels. 


Tue Knicut or Gwynne. A Novel. 
By Charles Lever, author of ‘‘Charles O'Malley, the 
Irish Dragoon,” ““Tom Burke, of Ours,” etc., etc. 
One vol., octavo; Pp. 226; ly Price, 75 cents. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. 

BraGEtonneE, the Son of Athos. Third 
Series of ‘‘The Three Gnardsmen.”” By Alexander 
Dumas, author of “The Black Tulip,” etc. One vol., 
octavo; pp. 288; paper. Price, 75 cents. Philadel- 
phia: same publishers. 

More than thirty volumes of this prolific writer have 
been published by the Messrs. Peterson, evidence enough 
of their commercial value, say what we may of their in- 
fluence on the reader. 


THe Countess oF Monte-Cristo. A 
Novel, A Companion to “ The Count of Monte-Cristo.” 
By Alexander Dumas. One vol., octavo; pp. 270; 
paper. Price, $1. Same publishers. 


These stories have had a run in other and more expen- 
sive forms, and are now offered in a democratic attire, 
and at a democratic price. —— 

A Novel. 


Tom Burke, “Or Ovrs.” 
By Charles Lever, author of *‘ A Rent in a Cloud,” ete. 
One vol., octavo; BP. 370; Re r. Price, 75 cents. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson Brothers. 

VaLenTINE Vox, the Ventriloquist, 
With his Life and Adventures. By Henry Cockton, 
author of wy ~ Sound,” “* The Somnambulist,” 
etc. One vol., octavo; pp. 317; paper. Price, 75 
cents. Same publishers. 

Republished in cheap and popular form. They will 
be read by the masses. 


Tue Marquis De Vittemer. B 
George Sand. Translated from the French by Ralp 
Keeler. One vol., octavo; pp. 130; r. Price, 75 
cents. Boston: James R. Osgood & Bo 


The author has many admirers in America, and the 
present story will be perused with interest by all who 
have read ‘* Consuelo.” 


THe Goop Samaritan. A Sermon. 
By Rev. J. B. Dunn, of the Beach Street Presbyterian 
Church, Boston, Mass. One vol. 12mo.; pp. 29; paper. 
Price, 15 cents. New York National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publication House, 58 Reade Street. 

A good thing to read—a better thing is to practice its 


teachings. 


Tue Monarcu or Mincrnc-Lane. A 
Novel. By William Black, anthor of “ ny “In 
Silk Attire,” ** Love or Marriage,”’ etc. With Illustra- 
tions. One vol., octavo; Pp- 153; paper. Price, 50 
cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

No. 359 of the Library of Select Novels. 


New Music: Love’s Golden Chain. 
Solo and quartette. By W. J. Wetmore, M.D. Price, 
35 cents. Underthe Elms. A song. By the same com- 
poser. Price, 30 cents. The Christian's Prayer for 
America. Duett and quartette. Music by J. M. Jarvis. 


Price, 35 cents. Sing the Dear Old Song. Solo and 
uartette. Com by W. J. Wetmore, M.D. Price, 
cents. These sweet leaficts of vocal music have been 
just issued by W. C. Millet & Son, 395 Broadway, N. Y. 





